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Editorials 

By  CHANNINC  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Direetor 


Important — Vestal  Bill  Before  the  Senate 

During  the  closing  hours  of  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  the  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill  (H.  R. 
11852)  was  passed  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  viva  voce  vote  of  112  to  26. 

This  Bill  has  now  been  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Patents  of  the  Senate,  before  which  body  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  hearings  will  be  afforded  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  measure. 

The  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill,  as  originally 
introduced  in  the  House,  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to 
retailers.  Solely  through  the  efforts  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Bill  as  passed  by  that  body  has  been  amend¬ 
ed  in  part  by  incorporating  in  it  some  of  our  pro¬ 
posals,  while  excluding  what  we  consider  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one. 

Our  amendment  to  Section  8  of ^  this  Bill,  which 
would  permit  the  merchant  to  buy  and  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  under  this  proposed  Act  without  liability  until 
such  time  as  he  receives  written  notice  of  a  court 
order,  preliminary  injunction  or  statement  of  a  court 
favorable  to  the  copyright  claimant,  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Our  amendment  to  Section  18  (c)  of  the  Bill, 
which  was  intended  to  deter  manufacturers  and  others 
from  claiming  copyright  and  monopolizing  the  sales 
of  merchandise  when  the  design  in  question  had  not 
been  originated  by  the  claimant,  is  not  included  in  the 
Bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  This  amendment  is  a 
very  important  one  for  the  retailer.  It  would  permit 
the  merchant  to  have  recourse  against  the  copyright 
claimant  in  cases  where  the  retailer  has  been  stopped 
from  selling  merchandise  under  the  Act,  due  to  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  written  court  notice,  when  the  courts  after¬ 
wards  decided  that  the  copyright  in  question  was  in¬ 
valid  for  want  of  originality.  This  amendment  would 
protect  merchants,  because  it  could  cause  claimants 
of  copyrights  to  move  cautiously,  and  make  certain 
as  to  the  originality  of  a  design  before  serving  notice 
upon  retailers,  and  stopping  the  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities. 

While  your  Association  has  viewed  with  sympathy 
the  efforts  to  stamp  out  design  piracy,  it  has  never 


asked  for,  nor  advocated  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
Our  efforts  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  amending 
this  measure  so  that  in  the  event  of  its  final  enactment 
it  would  at  least  be  favorable  to  retailers,  as  far  as 
this  is  consistently  possible. 

We  believe  that  the  obvious  purpose  of  this  Bill  is 
to  permit  to  manufacturers  monopolies  on  an  infinite 
number  of  commodities  which  embody  some  design 
feature.  Almost  every  item  of  merchandise  sold  by 
retailers  has  some  element  of  design,  or  is  adaptable 
to  design  to  enhance  its  appearance,  and  hence  would 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Bill. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  would  enable  a 
manufacturer  to  control  the  distribution  and  price  of 
such  merchandise.  It  will  inevitably  lead  to  monopo¬ 
lies  in  manufacture  and  distribution,  with  resultant 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  an  analysis  of 
any  so-called  original  design  will  show  it  to  be  a 
combination,  adaptation,  or  recomposition  of  designs 
which  already  are  in  existence — perhaps  coming  down 
to  us  through  long  centuries. 

Yet  this  Bill,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form,  would 
permit  claimants  of  design  copyrights  to  stop  retail¬ 
ers  from  selling  merchandise  and  deprive  them  of  any 
redress  in  the  courts,  whether  the  designs  in  question 
were  original  or  not. 

We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this  Bill  will  in 
no  wise  benefit  consumers  and  retailers;  it  will  tend 
to  create  controversies,  legal  expense,  confusion,  and 
increase  the  cost  of  doing  business.  It  will  increase 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  because 
this  will  be  the  natural  result  of  the  monopolistic 
right  which  this  Bill  will  confer  upon  manufacturers. 
This  legislation  may  possibly  be  an  ingenious  method 
of  securing  for  manufacturers  means  of  price  control 
and  of  stifling  competition,  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  permitted  to  them  by  law. 

When  Congress  convenes  in  December,  this  Bill 
will  receive  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Pat¬ 
ents  of  the  Senate. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it!  Your  Association  does 
not  approve  the  Bill  in  its  present  form!  Our  atti¬ 
tude  has  been,  while  not  favoring  this  measure,  that 
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if  we  must  have  such  legislation,  at  least  that  it  be 
fair  to  the  retailer  and  consumer.  This  is  all  we 
ask.  The  Vestal  Bill  in  its  present  form  before  the 
Senate  fails  to  meet  this  requirement. 

We  believe  that  if  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  enact  the 
Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill  it  will  recognize  the 
necessity  of  the  amendments  advanced  by  retailers. 

More  About  State  Sales  Taxes 

Last  month  we  devoted  the  leading  editorial  of 
these  pages  to  the  subject  of  state  sales  tax  legisla¬ 
tion.  Since  that  time  Louisiana  is  the  only  state  which 
has  had  its  legislature  in  session.  Louisana,  we  in¬ 
formed  you  then,  had  before  it  for  consideration  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  Kentucky  sales  tax  measure. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  Louisiana  State  Legis¬ 
lature  adjourned  without  enacting  this  Bill. 

There  is  a  rumor,  however,  of  a  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  being  called  in  that  State,  during 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  give  further  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  matter.  The  situation  will  bear  watching, 
not  only  by  the  merchants  of  Louisiana  but  by  mer¬ 
chants  of  all  states,  to  see  if  Louisiana  will  adopt 
in  its  entirety  the  Bill  which  has  recently  been  en¬ 
acted  in  Kentucky. 

Last  month  we  promised  you  in  this  issue  of  The 
Buixetin  an  analysis  of  sales  tax  measures  which  have 
been  enacted.  This  analysis  appears  on  the  pages 
immediately  following  these  editorial  columns.  It 
confines  itself  solely  to  sales  tax  measures  which 
have  been  passed  by  state  legislatures  and  which 
affect  all  types  of  retail  distributors  within  the  state. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  the  numerous 
bills  which  were  introduced  in  state  legislatures, 
placing  a  tax  burden  on  either  independent  or  chain 
store  organzations,  or  both,  but  which  failed  of  en¬ 
actment. 

May  we  urge  you  to  read  carefully  this  analysis  of 
those  provisions  which  affect  retail  merchants.  It 
may  not  be  interesting  reading,  but  it  is  important 
that  you  realize  the  extra  tax  burdens  which  legisla¬ 
tures  are  placing  on  retailers  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  in  addition  to  municpal,  county,  state 
and  federal  taxes  to  which  they  are  now  required  to 
contribute. 

As  was  evidenced  at  the  conference  of  Governors 
held  last  month  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  state  sales 
tax  legislation  is  going  to  receive  very  serious  consid¬ 
eration  from  state  legislatures  during  the  coming 
session.  Retailers  and  consumers  alike  are  going  to 
find  themselves  the  subjects  of  additional  tax  bur¬ 
dens,  unless  they  become  active  in  opposing  meas¬ 
ures  which  are  imminent  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 


Your  National  Association  is  gathering  data  on  vari. 
ous  sales  tax  bills,  both  enacted  and  proposed.  If  a 
sales  tax  bill  is  likely  to  receive  consideration  in 
your  state,  we  ask  you  to  keep  us  advised. 

Now  is  the  time  for  merchants  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  when  legislative  bodies  are  not  in 
session,  to  see  personally  their  local  state  representa¬ 
tives  and  senators,  and  point  out  to  them  the  dangers 
involved  in  placing  extra  tax  burdens  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  and  distribution  of  commodities. 

This  is  a  subject  which  you  will  hear  more  about  in 
subsequent  issues  of  The  Bulletin.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  confronting  the  retailer  to¬ 
day.  We  urge  you  to  keep  posted. 

No  One  Guarantees  the  Profits  of  Retailers 

We  still  have  with  us  the  subject  of  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  to  local  merchants  on  the  part  of  public  utility 
companies  in  the  sale  of  appliances.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  conferences  held  by  this  Assoeiation,  and  a 
number  of  other  retail  organizations,  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  in 
1927,  and  the  adoption  at  that  time  of  carefully 
worked  out  standards  of  merchandising  principles, 
would  solve  this  problem.  Reports  being  received 
from  different  parts  of  the  eountry  indieate  that  there 
is  yet  much  work  to  be  done  before  a  reasonable  solu¬ 
tion  is  reached..  , 

We  believe  that  our  demands  made  of  the  public 
utility  eompanies  have  always  been  fair  and  just. 
We  do  not  question  for  a  moment  their  right  to  en¬ 
gage  in  retail  merehandising  if  they  so  desire.  All 
that  we  ask  is  that  their  retail  operations  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  businesslike  basis.  This  can  be  brought 
about  to  some  extent  if  they  will  charge  to  merchan¬ 
dising  all  of  these  items  of  expense  which  rightfully 
are  ineurred  in  the  retail  distribution  of  appliances, 
and  not,  as  is  the  case  now,  prorate  these  items 
largely  to  the  sale  of  electric  current  and  gas.  This 
latter  praetice  places  the  utility  companies  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  the  most  unfair  kind  of  competition  to 
local  merchants. 

At  first  thought  it  might  be  questioned  whether  re¬ 
tailers  have  the  right  to  try  to  tell  the  utility  compan¬ 
ies  how  they  shall  conduct  their  business,  but  we  must 
remember  that  public  utility  companies  operate  un¬ 
der  a  franehise  granted  by  the  state.  The  rates  which 
they  receive  from  consumers  for  gas  and  current  are 
set  under  state  direction.  This  results  in  the  state 
assuring  the  utility  company  an  adequate  return  on 
the  sale  of  their  commodities,  and  guarantees  to 
them  their  profit. 

Utility  companies  are  eonstantly  clamoring  for  the 
privilege  of  increasing  their  rates.  We  maintain  that 
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in  many  instances  the  present  rates  could  be  reduced 
if  the  utility  companies  abandoned  the  practice  of 
including  in  their  utility  operating  statements  large 
losses  incurred  by  their  merchandise  divisions. 

No  one  guarantees  the  profits  of  the  retailer.  He 
neither  seeks  nor  asks  for  such  a  guarantee  from  his 
state  or  nation.  All  he  asks  for  is  free  and  open  com¬ 
petition  which  will  enable  him  to  serve  the  con¬ 
sumer  without  undue  burden  or  handicap.  Mer¬ 
chants  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  public  utility  com¬ 
panies  to  take  advantage  of  the  protection  which  is 
afforded  them  by  the  franchises  which  they  enjoy. 

It  is  because  of  such  protection  that  the  utility  com¬ 
panies  can  resort  to  the  many  practices  which  they 
follow,  and  which  result  in  unfair  competition  to 
local  merchants. 

At  the  present  time  your  Association  is  conducting 
a  nation-wide  survey  to  gather  information  which 
will  give  us  an  accurate  picture  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  today  in  this  field.  Widespread  distribution 
is  being  given  to  a  questionnaire  w  hich  we  have  pre¬ 
pared,  and  which  we  believe  will  serve  to  acquaint 
us  with  facts.  After  this  data  is  analyzed,  we  expect 
to  be  in  a  position  to  draw  up  a  definite  program, 

!  tending  towards  a  solution  of  this  annoying  problem 

E  affecting  retail  distributors  of  gas  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  At  present,  the  problem  is  far  from  solved, 
but  we  do  not  view  it  as  one  hopeless  of  solution. 

Congress  Adjourns  Without  Action  on 
Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill 

Once  again  a  session  of  Congress  has  adjourned 
without  giving  its  approval  to  retail  price  fixing 
legislation. 

During  the  recent  session  of  Congress  the  Kelly 
Price  Fixing  Bill  (H.  R.  11)  was  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate  Commerce,  but 
failed  to  come  up  for  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  session  a  special 
rule  was  granted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  are  pleased,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  lower  House  of  Congress  refrained 
from  any  hasty  action  on  a  bill  of  such  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  economic  structure  of  our  country, 
during  the  closing  hours  of  a  busy  session  when  many 
of  its  members  were  absent  from  the  Capitol. 

The  special  rule  which  has  been  granted  this  Bill 
will  still  be  valid  when  Congress  convenes  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  No  doubt  the  Bill  will  come  up  for  debate  and 
consideration  in  the  House  at  that  time. 

Every  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  been  fully  warned  of  the  obnoxious 

,1 _ 


provisions  of  the  present  Kelly  Bill.  It  would  seem 
like  needless  repetition  to  repeat  them  again. 

Take  advantage  of  these  days  when  members  of 
Congress  are  in  your  midst.  They  regard  it  as  a 
privilege  and  a  duty  to  learn  the  attitude  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  on  legislative  matters.  Make  known  to  them 
why  the  present  Kelly  Bill  is  bad  for  consumers  and 
retailers  alike,  and  is  sponsored  solely  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  nationally  branded  and  trademarked  prod¬ 
ucts,  who  are  striving  through  legislation  to  protect 
their  own  selfish  interests. 

Farm  and  labor  groups  are  opposed  to  this  Bill; 
as  retailers  serving  the  American  Public,  support 
their  opposition  to  a  bill  which  vitally  jeopardizes  the 
free  and  open  competition  which  American  Merchants 
have  always  enjoyed,  and  under  which  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  our  country  has  been  developed  and 
has  prospered. 

Congress  To  Be  Asked  To  Increase  Rates 
on  First-Class  Mail 

For  a  number  of  years  the  postal  service  of  our 
Country  has  been  operated  at  a  loss.  This  loss, 
however,  has  not  been  due  to  the  handling  of  first- 
class  mail. 

The  following  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  show  very  definitely 
where  the  losses  are  incurred: — 

First-class  mail  yielded  a  profit  of  $78,633,418.47 
Second-class  mail  showed  a  loss  of  $94,471,038.64 
Third-class  mail  showed  a  loss  of  $18,806,911.23 
Fourth-class  mail  showed  a  loss  of  $19,778,708.93 

The  Post  Master  General  has  announced  that  when 
Congress  convenes  in  December  next,  that  it  will  be 
asked  to  increase  the  rates  of  first-class  mail  from 
2  cents  to  2*/^  cents  per  ounce. 

Why  should  Congress  be  asked  to  increase  the 
rates  on  that  class  of  mail,  which  alone  shows  a 
suitable  profit?  Is  it  because  there  is  a  feeling  that 
first-class  rates  can  be  raised  without  creating  a  great 
amount  of  agitation  and  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
public? 

We  feel  that  second-class  mail,  which  shows  by 
far  the  greatest  deficit,  should  be  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  if  any  postal  rates  are  to  be  increased.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  the  rates  for  second- 
class  mail,  which  includes  magazines  and  newspapers, 
be  increased.  At  that  time  there  was  a  tremendous 
clamor  on  the  part  of  the  press  of  the  country  against 
this  proposal.  Perhaps  the  authorities  in  Washing¬ 
ton  still  have  in  mind  this  reaction.  At  any  rate 
they  seem  to  be  conscious  that  the  press  wields  tre- 
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mendous  political  power  and  are  evidently  fearful  of 
incurring  its  displeasure. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  American  puhlia 
and  American  business  in  general  will  not  sanction 
an  increase  in  first>class  rates  imder  the  present  con¬ 
ditions.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Congress  should  face  this  problem  in 
a  businesslike  manner  and  endeavor  to  correct  the 
present  situation  by  increasing  rates  where  the  great¬ 
est  losses  are  incurred. 

Your  Association  will  appoint  a  committee  to  study 
this  problem,  and  to  make  known  your  views  to  the 
proper  authorities  at  the  opportune  time. 

Commodity  Prices — The  Manufacturer,  The 
Retailer  and  The  Consumer 

During  a  period  of  declining  commodity  prices, 
retail  prices  to  the  consumer  inevitably  are  adjusted 
downward. 

Such  periods  are  marked  by  certain  dislocations  due 
to  the  fact  that  readjustments  do  not  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion  throughout  all  the  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise  carried  in  stock.  In  some  instances  retailers  sell ' 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  replacement.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  readjustments  lag  much  as  they  do  in  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  as  compared  with  raw  material  costs.  Also, 
it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  manufacturers  cannot 
pass  on  to  the  retailer  the  same  percentage  of  decrease 
as  is  reflected  in  a  decline  in  commodity  prices.  It 
is  evident  that  for  most  lines  of  merchandise,  the  basic 
commodity,  or  raw  material  constitutes  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  final  consumer’s  dollar.  Production 
costs,  such  as  labor  and  overhead,  and  distribution 
costs,  such  as  rent  and  selling  costs,  have  not  materi¬ 
ally  declined.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  simply  because  sterling  silver,  or  raw  silk  de¬ 
clined  20  per  cent,  that  we  may  expect  any  similar 
actual  percentage  decline  in  the  retail  price  of  sterl¬ 
ing  silver  products  or  dresses. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  decline  in  retail  prices 
during  periods  of  falling  commodity  prices,  is  psy¬ 
chological.  Prices  are  necessarily  reduced  to  stimu¬ 
late  buying,  and  it  will  he  just  as  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  price  lines,  but  they  will  have  to  be  revised. 
Lower  price  lines  will  be  promoted  simply  because 
they  represent  the  prices  at  which  consumers  will  buy 
the  greatest  volume  of  their  merchandise  needs.  The 
consumer  will  determine  what  these  price  lines  shall 
be,  and  it  will  be  foolish  to  ignore  her,  even  though 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  or  retailers  may  justify 
maintained  price  lines  because  of  improved  quality. 

Many  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  however, 
are  not  passing  the  lower  prices  on  to  the  retailer. 


In  the  case  of  many  nationally  branded  items,  this  is 
particularly  true.  In  these  cases  the  retailer  has  no 
reduction  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer.  Many  retailers 
seem  to  be  following  a  middle  of  the  road  policy. 
Naturally  they  are  lowering  price  lines  not  only  as 
a  means  of  passing  on  reduced  costs,  but  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  buying,  for  it  is  usually  found  there 
is  great  resistance  in  maintained  price  lines  during 
periods  of  falling  commodity  prices.  The  people  are 
expecting  lower  prices  because  of  the  general  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  changes  in  the  market,  and  they  will 
not  be  happy  until  they  get  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  decreasing  commodity  prices  some  custo¬ 
mers  will  prefer  to  pay  the  prices  they  paid  formerly, 
but  will  expect  better  quality.  Consequently,  a  store 
can  best  protect  its  prestige  by  passing  on  declining 
commodity  prices  to  its  customers  and  it  can  be  safely 
stated  that  customers  are  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
declining  commodity  prices. 

Better  values  at  the  same  price  will  satisfy  some 
customers,  but  we  believe  that  most  customers  will 
want  the  same,  or  similar,  merchandise  at  lower 
prices.  The  customers  themselves  make  this  decision 
for  the  retailer.  The  keen  merchant  is  studying  his 
customers’  wants  carefully  and  knows  what  decisions 
they  are  making. 

Changes  in  commodity  prices  require  keen  and 
alert  activity  in  studying  the  resource  markets  and 
may  even  necessitate  the  use  of  others  than  those 
formerly  preferred.  Certainly  there  are  required 
study,  courage,  decision  and  action  in  determining 
the  kinds,  quantities,  qualities  and  prices  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  carried. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Approves  Reso¬ 
lution  Governing  Wool  Content  of  Knit 
Underwear 

At  a  trade  practice  conference  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  held  at  Utica,  New  York,  at  which 
your  Association  was  represented,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  approved  a  Resolution  governing  the 
wool  content  of  knit  underwear.  This  Resolution  was 
prepared  after  a  number  of  conferences  attended  by 
representatives  of  manufacturers,  retailers,  and  other 
interested  parties. 

The  Resolution,  which  becomes  effective  January 
1,  1931,  is  as  follows: — 

“Resolved,  That  the  word  ‘wool’  shall  not 
be  used  in  any  way  in  the  labelling,  advertis¬ 
ing,  merchandising  or  selling  of  knit  under¬ 
wear  unless  the  percentage  by  weight  of  wool 
contained  in  the  garment  is  stated. 

“That  garments  with  percentage  of  wool 
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rontent  named  8hall  contain  not  less  than 
the  stated  percentage  of  wool  hy  weight,  with 
the  allowance  of  a  flat  tolerance  of  3  per  cent 
plus  or  minus  on  any  labeled  percentage. 

For  example,  a  garment  identified  as  having 
a  50  per  cent  wool  content,  might  range  from 
47  per  cent  to  53  per  cent  wool  content  hy 
weight.” 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution 
by  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  knit  underwear 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  which  will  protect  both 
consumers  and  retailers.  The  wording  of  the  Reso¬ 
lution  is  clear.  If  all  concerned  adhere  to  its  provis¬ 
ions,  the  evils  which  have  existed  in  regard  to  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  wool  content  of  knit  underwear 
will  be  remedied. 


The  Studies  and  Reports  of  the 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  Associate  Groups 

Assembling  information  concerning  all  the  phases 
of  retailing  and  making  it  available  in  clear  and  illu¬ 
minating  form,  is  one  of  the  chief  activities  of  your 
Association.  The  material  is  in  most  cases  original 


data  compiled  by  your  Association  Staff,  with  the 
generous  and  very  valuable  assistance  of  executives 
in  member  stores.  It  has  all  been  planned  to  serve 
specific  needs  and  is  based  on  the  practices  of  actual 
organizations,  not  on  generalizations  or  vague  theo¬ 
ries.  In  most  cases  concrete  suggestions  are  presented 
for  improved  methods  of  procedure. 

The  retailer  has  many  problems  to  solve,  too  many 
to  “go  it  alone.”  These  studies  represent  the  com¬ 
bined  experience  of  many  mercantile  executives,  and 
can  serve  as  standards  of  performance,  inspiration, 
or  as  warnings  of  errors  to  avoid.  They  point  the  way 
to  savings  and  to  greater  profits. 

As  these  Publications,  Reports  and  Studies  are 
issued  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year,  the 
list  to  be  found  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  has 
been  compiled  for  your  convenience.  Check  it  over 
and  make  sure  that  you  are  getting  the  benefit  of  all 
of  them  that  can  he  of  assistance  in  your  business. 


Suggestions  for  Current  Sales  Planning 

By  Kenneth  Collins,  Executive  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Chairman.  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Because  of  poor  business  conditions  during  the 
past  few  months,  hundreds  of  stores  are  radically 
changing  their  sales  promotion  activities.  There 
are  more  sales  today,  there  is  less  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  there  is — in  many  cases,  a  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  price  lines,  and  there  is  an  unfortunate  tend¬ 
ency  to  palm  off  a  lot  of  inferior  merchandise  under  the 
guise  of  lower  wholesale  prices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  of  these  attitudes  is 
really  justified — except  perhaps  the  necessity  for  more 
sales  when  justified  by  market  conditions. 

In  very  many  lines,  as  we  all  know,  there  has  been 
no  marked  reduction  in  wholesale  price  levels.  And  in 
those  most  affected,  such  as  textiles,  there  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  prices  must  be  about  at  the  bottom  now 
and  that  since  most  wholesale  stocks  are  being  rapidly 
Uejuidated,  there  will  be  some  strengthening  prices 
early  in  the  Fall. 

;  With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  futile  to  abandon  the 
;  methods  of  the  past  few  years  when  most  stores  have 
been  building  reputation  for  the  future  rather  than 


spending  all  their  energies  in  building  sales  volume  for 
tomorrow. 

In  1920  when  conditions  were  far  worse  than  at  the 
present  time,  when  commodity  prices  were  lower  and 
there  were  far  greater  stocks  of  merchandise  on  hand — 
business  recovered  rather  rapidly.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  we  are  not  passing  through  a  far 
more  favorable  period  than  that. 

Panicky  methods  in  various  stores,  therefore,  appear 
to  me  to  be  quite  unjustified  by  the  facts.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  strongly  urge  stores  to  do  all  they  can  to  keep  up 
volume.  Rather  than  curtail  advertising,  I  feel  that 
advertising  should  be  more  e.xtensive  this  Fall. 

All  our  plans  have  been  laid  on  the  expectation  of 
bigger  business  in  the  year  1930  than  in  the  year  1929. 
Fixture  costs,  costs  of  merchandise,  delivery,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  items  of  operating  expense  cannot  be  greatly 
curtailed.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  to  keep  sales  up. 
And  if  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  advertising  to 
sales  has  to  be  spent,  it  is — in  my  opinion,  entirely 
justified. 
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An  Analysis  of  Present  State  Sales  Tax  Laws 


This  analysis  of  state  sales  tax  legislation  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  such  legislation  as  has  been 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  all  types  of  retail 
institutions  operating  within  the  state.  It  does  not  treat 
of  sales  and  license  tax  measures,  the  provisions  of 
which  apply  only  to  chain  store  units ;  nor  does  it  deal 
with  the  large  number  of  sales 
and  license  tax  bills  which 
were  introduced  in  the  1929- 
1930  state  legislatures  but 
which  failed  of  enactment. 

Furthermore,  this  article  is 
limited  in  its  treatment  to 
those  provisions  affecting  re¬ 
tail  distributors,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  ex¬ 
cises  imposed  upon  special¬ 
ized  industries  within  the 
state. 

Before  giving  consideration 
to  specific  sales  tax  acts,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
p)oint  out  that  the  sales  tax 
idea  is  not  a  new  one  by  any 
means.  It  was  advanced  in 
the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
met  with  vigorous  opposition 
from  him.  A  federal  gener¬ 
al  gross  sales  tax  was  first 
considered  seriously  in  the 
United  States  during  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  in  those 
days  to  enact  such  a  measure 
in  order  to  meet  the  fiscal 
emergency.  For  over  a  decade 
a  federal  general  sales  tax 
has  been  proposed  in  this 
country,  but  each  effort  has 
failed  to  meet  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Congress.  Many 
who,  during  the  days  of 
the  World  War,  favored  a 
general  sales  tax,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  excess  profit  taxes  and  luxury  taxes  have  long 
since  withdrawn  their  support  with  the  passing  of  the 
emergency  which  then  existed.  Failing  to  obtain  federal 
enactment  of  a  sales  tax,  it  proponents  during  the  past 
few  years  have  turned  to  the  various  state  legislatures, 
hoping  to  accomplish  by  state  legislation  what  the 
federal  government  has  deemed  it  unwise  to  enact. 

As  stated  at  the  very  outset,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  analyze,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  retailer, 
sales  tax  acts  which  have  been  adopted  by  various 
states  as  the  result  of  these  efforts. 

State  of  Kentucky 

Those  who  are  well  versed  in  the  Act  which  has 
been  passed  recently  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  “impos¬ 
ing  an  excise  or  license  tax  on  retail  merchants,”  say 


that  it  was  the  original  intent  of  the  Kentucky  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  affect  only  chain  store 
units.  At  the  time  that  the  Kentucky  Bill  was  being 
prepared,  however,  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  ruled  that  chain  stores  could  not  be  discrimin¬ 
ated  against  in  a  matter  having  to  do  with  state  taxation. 

Immediately,  the  Kentucky 
Bill  was  changed  in  order 
to  prevent  its  nullification 
by  the  courts  so  that  its 
provisions  would  apply  to 
all  types  of  retail  establish¬ 
ments  within  the  State. 

The  words  “retail  mer¬ 
chant”  as  used  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Act  include  every  per¬ 
son,  firm,  association,  co¬ 
partnership  or  corporation 
opening,  establishing,  operat¬ 
ing  or  maintaining  any  store 
for  the  purpose  of  selling 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise 
at  retail  in  the  State,  except 
those  actually  engaged  in 
gardening  or  farming  and 
selling  garden  or  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  raised  by  them  in  the 
State.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  note  from  this  definition 
of  “retail  merchant”  that 
farm  products  when  sold 
through  an  established  retail¬ 
er  are  taxable,  while  if  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  original  pro¬ 
ducer  they  are  not  subject  to 
a  tax. 

The  rate  of  tax  is  gradu¬ 
ated  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  annual  volume  of 
sales.  The  scale  of  tax  rates 
appearing  in  the  Bill  as  fin¬ 
ally  enacted  is  as  follows; — 

Gross  sales  of  $400,000  or  less . 1/20 of  1  percent 

Between  $400,000  and  $500,000  .  .  1/10  of  1  per  cent 

Between  $500,000  and  $600,000  1-/4  of  1  per  cent 

Between  $600,000  and  $700,000  .  2/5  of  1  per  cent 

Between  $700,000  and  $800,000  . 1 1 /20  of  1  per  cent 

Between  $800,000  and  $900,000  .  7/10  of  1  per  cent 

Between  $900,000  and  $1,000,000  .17/20  of  1  per  cent 
Over  $1,000,000  .  1  per  cent 

The  Act  provides  that  every  retail  merchant  shall  file 
with  the  State  Tax  Commission  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February  each  year  a  written  report  verified  by 
the  affidavit  of  the  owner  or  chief  officer,  giving  the 
number  and  location  of  its  store  or  stores,  the  name  and 
post  office  address  of  its  owner  or  principal  officer,  the 
name  and  address  of  its  officer  or  agent  in  charge  of  its 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  opposed  to  state  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  It  is  troublesome  and  expensive  to 
administer. 

2.  It  is  regressive  in  effect. 

3.  It  will  increase  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  consumer. 

4.  It  makes  the  retailer  a  tax  collector 
for  the  state. 

5.  It  encourages  purchasing  from  out¬ 
side  the  state. 

6.  It  places  home  manufacturers  at  an 
unfair  disadvantage  udth  manufac¬ 
turers  of  other  states. 

1.  It  keeps  industries  out  of  a  state. 

8.  It  is  a  tax  on  consumption. 

9.  It  does  not  tax  professional  services. 

10.  It  is  nat  based  upon  ability  to  pay. 

11.  It  encourages  extravagance  in  state 
spending. 

12.  It  taxes  luxuries  on  the  same  basis 
(IS  necessities. 

13.  In  thousands  of  instances  it  will  be 
impossible  to  pass  the  tax  on  to  the 
consumer. 

14.  It  is  a  tax  based  on  volume  and  not 
on  profit. 

15.  It  is  distinctly  class  legislation. 
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business  at  each  separate  store,  the  nature  and  kind  of 
business  the  total  gross  sales  during  the  preceding  year 
ending  December  31,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  Tax 
Commissioner  may  require.  The  clause  which  states 
that  “The  State  Tax  Commission  may,  in  any  case, 
require  such  additional  information  as  it  may  deem  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  duties”,  gives  the  State 
Tax  Commission  very  broad  authority  to  collect  infor¬ 
mation  and  data  concerning  a  retail  establishment.  This 
is  especially  true  since  the  State  Tax  Commission  may, 
under  the  Act,  examine  the  books,  records,  papers,  files 
and  equipment  of  any  retailer  within  the  State  who  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Any  retailer  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  make  the 
necessary  reports  and  pay  the  tax  prescribed,  or  shall 
refuse  to  permit  the  State  Tax  Commission  the  right 
to  inspect  his  books,  records,  papers,  files  and  equip¬ 
ment,  shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1,000,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

This  Bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  became 
effective  March  18th,  1930. 


State  of  Georgia 

By  the  Georgia  Act  every  person  engaged  in  selling 
in  that  State  is  required  to  pay  annually  a  tax  equiva¬ 
lent  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  business,  except  wholesalers,  jobbers  or  brokers, 
where  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of 
gross  receipts,  or  one-half  of  the  amount  levied  against 
retailers. 

An  exemption  of  $30,000  of  amount  of  such  values 
or  gross  receipts  is  deductable  in  computing  the  tax. 
This  exemption  has  been  interpreted  as  favoring  the 
small  retailers  of  the  State,  while  imposing  a  penalty 
upon  chain  store  units,  because  only  one  such  exemp¬ 
tion  is  permitted  for  any  chain  store  organization  oper¬ 
ating  a  multiple  number  of  stores  within  the  State. 

The  Georgia  Act  in  its  present  form  places  the  bur¬ 
den  of  .sales  taxation  not  only  on  the  chain  store 
organizations,  but  upon  the  larger  and  more  efficient 
stores  within  the  State. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  Georgia  has  been  very 
seriously  contemplating  reducing  the  amount  of  exemp¬ 
tion  from  $30,000  to  $3,000,  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  income  under  this  Act. 


State  of  West  Virginia 

On  July  1,  1921  there  became  effective  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  a  tax  .which,  while  known  as  ‘‘a 
Privilege  Tax”  is  in  reality  a  sales  tax.  Under  this 
Act  of  1921  every  person,  firm,  co-partnership,  associ¬ 
ation  or  corporation  engaged  in  business  for  profit  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  doing  over  $10,000 
annually,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
professions  and  having  annual  gross  incomes  of  over 
$10,000,  are  required  to  pay  a  sales  tax. 

In  1925  this  State  tax  measure  was  amended  so  as 
to  change  certain  rates  and  to  exempt  from  the  tax 
those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  professions,  and  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  sales  of  real  and  personal  property  where  such 
sales  are  not  carried  on  as  a  business. 

The  present  law  in  effect  provides  that  every  person 
engaged  or  continuing  within  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
in  the  business  of  selling  any  tangible  property  whatso¬ 


ever,  real  or  personal  (not  including,  however,  bonds  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  or  stocks),  there  is 
likewise  levied,  and  shall  be  collected,  a  tax  equivalent 
to  3/10  of  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  of  the  busi¬ 
ness;  except  in  the  case  of  wholesalers  and  jobbers, 
where  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1/20  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  gross  income  of  the  business.  Under  the  tax  a 
wholesaler  or  jobber  is  defined  as  a  person  doing  a 
regularly  organized  jobbing  business,  known  to  tbe  trade 
as  such,  and  having  regularly  in  his  exclusive  employ¬ 
ment  one  or  more  traveling  salesmen. 

A  specific  exemption  of  $10,000  is  allowed  each  tax 
payer  and  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  proceeds  of 
sales,  gross  value  or  gross  income,  before  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  is  made. 

In  addition  to  the  $10,000  annual  exemption,  other  • 

exemptions  allowed  are  as  follows :  ' 

Proceeds  from  any  sales  of  articles,  sub¬ 
stances  or  commodities  by  the  persons  produc-  ! 

ing,  manufacturing,  compounding,  or  prepar¬ 
ing  the  same  for  sale  when  such  proceeds  are  ; 

included  in  determining  the  tax  imposed  upon 
production  and  manufacture. 

Freight  charges,  estimated  or  actual,  if  such 
charges  have  been  added  to  the  price  from  the 
point  of  shipment,  to  the  point  of  delivery, 
and  such  charges  have  been  included  in  the 
invoice  to  the  buyer. 

Trade  discounts  which  are  regularly  allowed 
under  similar  conditions  of  sale,  if  such  dis¬ 
counts  are  allowed  and  deducted  on  the  face  of 
the  face  of  the  invoice  by  the  seller. 

Cash  discounts  if  shown  on  the  face  of  the 
invoice,  and  actually  deducted  by  the  buyer. 

Gross  income  (gross  sales)  derived  from  j 

shipments  made  from  stores  or  warehouses 
located  in  out-of-state  points  of  any  tax  payer 
whose  main  office  is  in  West  Virginia,  and  ^ 

whose  business  is  conducted  chiefly  within 
the  state.  All  gross  income  of  the  business  ' 

is  to  be  reported  for  taxation  regardless  of 
whether  shipments  are  made  to  out-of-state 
points,  provided  the  goods  are  shipped  from  i 

West  Virginia  stores  or  warehouses.  Like-  ■ 

wise  all  deliveries  to  customers  in  West  Vir-  * 

ginia  covered  by  invoices  issued  by  the  West  > 

Virginia  office,  regardless  of  point  of  origin, 
are  to  be  included  in  taxable  gross  income. 

Tax  payers  selling  goods  on  the  instalment 
plan,  whereby  the  title  to  the  articles  sold  is  I 

retained  by  the  vendor  until  all  deferred  pay-  i 

ments  have  been  met,  are  given  the  option  of  - 

reporting  the  gross  sales  as  made  without  de-  ^ 

duction  on  account  of  goods  returned,  or  they 
may  report  on  the  cash  received  basis,  in 
which  case  the  actual  receipts  only  will  be  * 

returned  for  taxation. 

In  the  case  of  tax  payers  reporting  on  the 
gross  sales  basis  without  regard  to  collections, 
the  tax  shall  be  levied  at  1/S  of  1%  of  gross 
sales  of  the  business.  When,  however,  returns 
are  made  on  the  cash  received  basis,  the  tax 
will  be  levied  at  the  rate  of  3/10  of  1%  of 
gross  income  of  the  business,  subject  to  deduc¬ 
tion  for  goods  returned. 
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State  of  Mississippi 

On  June  1,  1930  there  became  effective  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  a  so-called  Privilege  Tax  placing  an  ex¬ 
cise  on  sales. 

Upon  every  person  engaging  or  continuing  within  the 
state  in  the  business  of  selling  any  tangible  property 
whatsoever,  real  or  personal  (not  including,  however 
bonds  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  or  stocks) 
there  is  levied  a  tax  equivalent  to  J4  of  1%  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  business ;  except  in  the  case  of 
wholesalers  or  jobbers  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
of  1%  of  the  gross  income  of  the  business.  Whole¬ 
salers  or  jobbers  are  classified  as  those  doing  a  regu¬ 
larly  organized  wholesale  or  jobbing  business  known  to 
the  trade  as  such,  and  having  regularly  in  the  exclusive 
employment  one  or  more  traveling  salesmen. 

If  any  person  shall  operate  more  than  five  stores 
in  this  state,  at  which  goods  are  sold  at  retail,  there  is 
levied  an  additional  tax  equivalent  to  %  oi  1%  oi  the 
gross  income  of  the  business  of  all  such  stores. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  any  person  engaged 
in  business  as  a  retailer  and  wholesaler  or  jobber,  shall 
ay  the  tax  required  on  the  gross  income  of  each  such 
usiness  a^  the  rates  specified,  when  his  books  are 
kept  so  as  to  show  separately  the  gross  income  of  each 
business,  and  when  his  books  are  not  so  kept  he  shall 
pay  the  tax  as  a  retailer. 

In  computing  the  amount  of  tax  levied  under  the 
Act,  it  is  permissible  to  deduct  from  the  values  or 
from  the  gross,  income  or  receipts  of  the  business, 
as  the  case  may  be,  an  exemption  of  $5,000  of  the 
amount  of  such  values  or  gross  income  or  receipts. 

There  was  also  enacted  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
on  June  1,  1930,  an  additional  tax  on  inventories  of 
all  retail  and  wholesale  stores.  The  amount  of  this 
tax,  which  according  to  the  Act,  “shall  be  taken  at  its 
true  value  and  shall  include  goods  held  on  consignment” 
is  as  follows : 


Where  the  value  of  stock  never  exceeds 

$300.00  .  $3.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 

$300.00  but  never  exceeds  $1,000.00 .  10.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 

$1,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $2,000.00  .  20.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 

$2,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $3,500.00  .  30.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$3,500.00  but  never  exceeds  $5,000.00 ....  40.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 

$5,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $7,500.00  .  50.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$7,500.00  but  never  exceeds  $10,000.00  ,  . .  60.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$10,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $12,000.00  .  70.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$12,QOO.OO  but  never  exceeds  $15,000.00  .  80.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$15,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $20,000.00  .  100.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$20,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $25,000.00  .  .  120.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$25,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $35,000.00.  . .  150.00 


Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$35,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $50,000.00  .  200.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$50,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $75,000.00  .  .  300.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$75,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $100,000.00  500.00 

Where  the  value  of  st(Kk  sometimes  exceeds 
$100,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $125,000.00  .  600.00 

Where  the  value  of  .stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$125,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $150,000.00  .  700.00 

Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$150,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $200,000.00.  1,0(X).00 
Where  the  value  of  st<x*k  sometimes  exceeds 
$200,000.00  but  never  exceeds  $250,000.00  1,250.00 
Where  the  value  of  stock  sometimes  exceeds 
$250,000.00  .  1,500.00 

All  retailers  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  are  required 
to  pay  this  tax  on  inventory  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  tax  which  is  based  upon  sales  volume. 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

Under  date  of  May  2nd,  1899,  there  was  enacted  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  Mercantile  License  Tax  on 
vendors  of  or  dealers  in  goods,  wares  and  merchandise. 
This  Act  in  its  amended  form  is  still  in  force  and  re¬ 
quires  that  each  retail  dealer  shall  pay  an  annual  mer¬ 
cantile  license  tax  of  $2.00,  and  an  additional  tax  of  1 
mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  whole  volume  gross  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  annually. 

Each  wholesale  dealer  shall  i)ay  an  annual  mercantile 
license  tax  of  $3.00,  and  in  addition  shall  pay  mill  on 
each  dollar  on  the  whole  volume  gross  of  business 
transacted  annually. 

Pennsylvania  does  not  have  a  manufacturer’s  tax. 
However,  a  manufacturer  is  liable  for  a  mercantile 
license  tax  upon  the  sale  of  the  product  of  his  manu¬ 
facture  if  sold  from  a  store  or  other  place  of  business 
separate  and  apart  from  the  manufacturing  plant.  If 
these  products  are  sold  direct  from  the  manufacturing 
plant  they  are  exempt  from  .the  mercantile  license  tax. 

State  of  Connecticut 

In  1921  Connecticut  levied  a  privilege  tax  on  unin¬ 
corporated  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments.  The  rates  are — 

0.1%  on  the  gross  income  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  retail  merchandising. 

0.025%  on  gross  income  from  wholesale  mer¬ 
chandising. 

There  is  a  minmum  tax  of  $5.00.  Any  firm  which 
suffers  a  net  loss  for  a  year  is  required  to  pay  only 
the  minimum  tax. 

State  of  Delaware 

Non-incorporated  manufacturers  and  merchants  in 
Delaware  pay  a  tax  of  0.1%  on  gross  income.  Whole¬ 
sale  merchants  pay  a  tax  of  0.025%  on  their  gross 
income. 

State  of  Missouri 

As  permitted  by  state  law,  the  cities  of  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  levy  a  tax  of  0.1%  on  the  turnover  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  tax  for  manufac- 
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hirers  is  based  on  the  total  output  without  regard  to  its 
destination ;  that  on  merchants  is  based  on  their  domestic 
sales. 

Many  Other  Bills  Introduced 

The  foregoing  represents  an  analysis  of  those  provis¬ 
ions  of  sales  tax  measures  which  have  been  enacted, 
placing  upon  retail  merchants  a  tax  based  upon  annual 
volume  of  business  transacted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  while  the 
bills  which  have  been  enacted  seem  few  in  number  that 
nevertheless  during  the  legislative  year  1929-1930,  68 
bills  providing  for  some  system  of  sales  tax  or  license 
tax  on  independent  merchants  or  chain  store  merchants, 
or  both,  were  introduced  into  and  considered  by  state 
legislatures.  While  the  majority  of  these  failed  of 
passage,  their  number  indicates  that  there  is  a  very 
marked  trend  towards  increasing  the  tax  burdens  of 
retailers. 

Arguments  in  Favor  of  a  General  Sales  Tax 

Proixjnents  of  sales  tax  measures  advance  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arguments  in  favor  of,  and  justifying  the  need 
for  general  sales  ta.x  legislation. 

1.  The  general  property  tax  is  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  as  the  chief  system  of  state 
revenue. 

2.  The  need  for  additional  revenue  because 
of  heavy  state  expenditures  and  heavy  state 
debts. 

3.  Inheritance  taxation  is  uncertain  and  highly 
complicated  by  overlapping  jurisdictions. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  already  levies  an 
income  tax  and  many  of  our  states  are  not 
sufficiently  developed  industrially  and  com¬ 
mercially  to  levy  an  income  ta.\  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

5.  The  general  .sales  tax  is  supposed  to  yield 
large  revenues  without  great  effort. 

6.  Because  of  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 
gasoline  tax,  and  the  ix)pularity  of  state 
taxing  of  tobacco. 

7.  The  desire  to  lighten  the  tax  burden  on 
property  and  certain  utilities  by  shifting  a 
part  of  the  same  to  sales  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties. 

8.  The  desire  to  curtail  the  growth  of  chain 

store  organizations  through  taxation  meth¬ 
ods,  as  is  evidence'd  in  the  case  of  states 
where  extra  tax  burdens  are  imposed  uix)n 
chain  store  units. 

Arguments  in  Opposition  to  a  General  Sales  Tax 

Retail  Merchants  stand  almost  unanimously  opposed 
to  general  sales  tax  legislation  in  the  attempts  which 
are  being  made  to  impose  and  to  transfer  to  retailers 
and  consumers  alike  additional  tax  burdens.  From  the 
view  point  of  the  consumer  and  merchant  the  follow¬ 
ing  arguments  in  opposition  to  general  sales  tax 
legislation  are  advanced: — 

1.  A  sales  tax  is  a  very  troublesome  and  ex- 
j)ensive  tax  to  administer. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  sales  tax 

Continued  on 


can  easily  be  collected  by  passing  it  on  to 
the  consumer.  On  the  more  expensive 
items  this  may  be  true ;  but  on  the  less  cost¬ 
ly  items  it  is  practically  impossible  to  col¬ 
lect  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  or  even  one  cent 
on  each  item,  and  in  these  cases  the  mer¬ 
chant  w'ill  be  compelled  to  stand  the  burden 
of  paying  the  tax. 

2.  A  general  sales  tax  is  objectionable  because 
it  is  regressive  in  effect,  and  will  bear  more 
heavily  on  that  cl^s  of  citizen  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  higher  taxes.  There 
would  soon  develop,  after  its  enactment, 
the  popular  feeling  which  would  demand 
another  tax  to  overcome  the  regressivity  of 
the  general  sales  tax. 

3.  It  will  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  taxation  is  a 
legitimate  expense  of  doing  business,  and 
should  be  rightfully  so  regarded.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  retail  selling  price 
of  merchandise  will  necessarily  include  the 
tax  wherever  possible,  which  in  the  final 
analysis  will  be  i>aid  by  the  consumer. 

4.  It  puts  the  retailer  to  the  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  of  becoming  a  tax  collector 
for  the  state. 

This  new  function  of  the  retailer,  in¬ 
volving  record  keeping  and  additional  ac¬ 
counting,  will  add  to  his  cost  of  doing 
business. 

.S.  It  encourages  the  consumer  to  purchase 
from  mail-order  houses  located  outside  of 
the  state,  the  sales  of  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  tax. 

6.  In  states  where  manufacturers’  sales  are 
taxed,  it  places  home  manufacturers  at  an 
unfair  disadvantage  with  manufacturers 
in  other  states. 

7.  It  serves  as  a  deterrent  factor  in  keeping 
industries  out  of  a  state,  and  hence  will  re¬ 
sult  unfavorably  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  state’s  industries. 

8.  It  is  a  tax  on  consumption,  levied  on  every 
purchase,  whether  it  represents  a  necessity 
or  a  luxury  of  life.  It  is  a  greater  hard¬ 
ship  on  those  of  limited  income,  because 
a  larger  percentage  of  such  incomes  must 
necessarily  be  expended  in  retail  channels 
than  is  spent  by  those  in  the  larger  income 
classes. 

9.  These  proposed  measures  place  a  tax  on 
the  sales  of  commodities  but  exempt  in¬ 
come  received  from  services.  Professional 
men  are  really  in  business  just  the  same  as 
the  merchant,  only  the  wares  they  sell  are 
not  actually  commodities ;  they  are  services. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  man  who  is 
trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  a  retail  store, 
should  be  taxed  on  the  service  which  he 
renders,  because  that  service  takes  the  form 
of  commodities  delivered,  while  the  lawyer, 
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Protests  Against  Price  Fixing 


The  NAMM  Store 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

July  15.  1930. 

Price  Maintenance  Ill-Timed 

Coincident  with  price  maintenance  legislation 
and  wide-spread  discussion  of  the  question,  there 
has  appeared  evidence  of  how  ill-timed  the  entire 
agitation  is. 

If  a  law  giving  manufacturers  the  right  to  fix 
resale  prices  is  passed  by  any  chance,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  little  or  any  benefit  will  accrue 
to  supporters  of  the  measure.  For  one  thing  the 
slump  in  prices  makes  fixed  values  quite  hazard¬ 
ous  . 

To  add  further  confusion  to  the  situation,  not 
a  few  producers  of  branded  lines  have  themselves 
violated  the  letter  and  spirit  of  uniform  and  fixed 
prices  by  unloading  surpluses  at  reduced  prices. 

In  one  particular  case,  a  new  product  which  was 
advertised  to  retail  at  $1.  was  almost  immediately 
offered  at  89  cents,  and  a  short  time  after  its  in¬ 
troduction  was  given  away  free  with  another 
product.  It  is  clear  that  the  circumstances  could 
scarcely  be  more  unfavorable  for  the  enactment 
of  price  maintenance . 

The  Namm  Store  is  opposed  to  Price-Main¬ 
tenance  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  destroy  com¬ 
petition  in  retailing  and  increase  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  If  you  wish  to  add  your  protest,  please  sign 
below  and  mail  to  me. 

Sincerely, 

B.  H.  NAMM,  President, 
THE  NAMM  STORE. 


I  hereby  protest  against  the  Price-Fixing  Bill 
(H.  R.  11),  which  will  tend  to  destroy  competition 
among  retailers  and  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Name . 

Address  . 


Nearly  six  hundred  citizens  of  Brooklyn  have  listened  to  the  debate  presented  last  month  over  Sta- 
affixed  their  signatures  to  the  newspaper  “Open  tion  WOR,  to  want  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
Letter”  reproduced  above  and  to  the  second  letter  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill.  The  “Open  Letter”  was  run 
now  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  at  the  once  in  a  Brooklyn  paper.  In  the  store  large  framed 
information  desks  on  the  main  floor  of  The  Namm  reproductions  of  the  second  letter  hang  by  the  informa- 
Store  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  tion  desks  and  copies  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

Those  signing  give  their  names  and  addresses  and  Occasionally  comment  is  added  to  the  signature,  giv- 
are  representative  of  every  section  of  the  city  and  in-  jng  in  a  more  personal  fashion  the  ideas  of  the  indi- 
clude  all  the  good  old  American  names  .  Men  and  vidual.  The  following  examples  are  typical : 
women  are  about  equally  represented  and  occasionally  „  .  ,  ,  • 

a  household  registers  a  double  protest  by  the  combined  most  insane  proposal  about  m  line  with 

signature  Mr.  &  Mrs. - .  the  new  tariff. 

There  is  no  personal  solicitation  for  these  signatures.  “Each  manufacturer  and  merchant  should 

Those  signing  are  enough  interested  in  the  subject,  be-  be  a  free  lance.  Too  much  law  regulation 

cause  of  the  context  of  the  letters  or  because  they  now.” 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Ever  since  this  country  began,  there  has  been 
Price  Freedom. 

Goods  have  been  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis 
of  free  and  open  competition. 

Now  It  is  proposed  to  abolish  competition  among 
retailers. 

Congress  is  considering  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  manufacturer  to  fix  the  retail  price 
of  all  branded  articles. 

This  is  far  reaching,  since  everything  that  we 
use,  eat  or  wear  may  be  given  a  distinctive  name 
or  brand. 

What  then?  All  retailers  will  be  required  to 
sell  at  fixed  prices  and  fixed  profits. 

To  illustrate  how  unsound  this  principle  is, 
take  the  case  of  the  Namm  Store. 

This  business  has  been  built  on  the  solid  basis 
of  low  prices,  big  sales  and  small  profits. 

Under  Price  Fixing,  the  savings  thus  affected 
could  not  be  passed  on  to  the  public. 

Under  Price  Fixing  the  cost  of  living  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  increased. 

Will  the  Brooklyn  public  join  this  store  in  its 
fight  for  Price  Freedom? 

If  so,  please  sign  the  following  protest  and 
mail  to  me. 

Sincerely, 

B.  H.  NAMM,  President, 
THE  NAMM  STORE, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  hereby  protest  against  the  Price-Fixing  Bill 
(H.  R.  11),  which  will  tend  to  destroy  competition 
among  retailers  and  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Name  . 

Address . 
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Standards  of  Business  Practice 
Adopted  for  the  Furniture  Trade 

By  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


Another  step  forward  in  the  promotion  of  bet¬ 
ter  relations  between  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  those  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers  with  whom  they  deal  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  adoption  of  Standards  of  Busi- 
rtess  Practice  for  the  Furniture  Trade.  These  standards 
are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  your  Trade  Relations 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  similar  committees  of 
other  associations  in  the  furniture  industry,  to  define 
the  proper  relationships  which  should  exist  between 
buyers  and  sellers  in  the  purchase  of  furniture  and 
allied  products.  Rather  than  being  statements  of  gen¬ 
eral  platitudes,  they  define  in  a  specific  and  concrete 
manner  many  of  the  unfair  and  undesirable  practices 
experienced  at  the  pre.sent  time  in  the  furniture  trade. 

For  many  years,  the  iiromotion  of  better  and  more 
harmonious  relationships  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  furniture  industry  has  been  discouraged  and  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  presence  of  trade  abuses,  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  friction  ari.sing  in  dealings  between  buyers  and 
sellers.  Furniture  manufacturers  complain  of  many 
unfair  practices  by  retail  stores.  Retailers  similarly 
blame  manufacturers  for  many  undesirable  and  un¬ 
ethical  practices.  Despite  their  wasteful  and  injurious 
character,  these  practices  have  persisted  for  many  years 
and  their  correction  does  not  lie  within  the  province 
of  one  branch  of  the  trade  but  requires  the  concerted 
and  cooperative  efforts  of  the  entire  industry — a  co¬ 
operation  which  in  the  past  has  been  lacking. 

Industry-Wide  Survey 

Recognizing  this  situation  and  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  through  the  elimination  of  many  of  these 
abuses  and  unfair  practices  four  national  organizations 
representing  manufacturers  and  retailers  united  more 
than  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  detailed 
and  impartial  survey  of  existing  relationships,  in  order 
to  determine  and  study  the  major  causes  of  friction  and 
misunderstanding. 

A  joint  program  was  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers, 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  National  Re¬ 
tail  Furniture  Association.  An  industry-wide  survey 
was  conducted  by  these  associations  through  the  means 
of  questionnaires  seeking  the  views  and  experiences  of 
both  manufacturers  and  retailers  on  some  of  the  most 
common  abuses.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  to 
the  memberships  of  each  of  these  organizations  and 
replies  were  received  from  more  than  five  hundred 
representative  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

The  information  contained  in  these  replies  was  com¬ 
piled  and  carefully  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  im¬ 
partially  the  views  and  attitude  of  both  retailers  and 
manufacturers.  Based  upon  .the  findings  of  this  sur¬ 


vey,  these  Standards  of  Business  Practice  have  been 
adopted  and  are  recommended  to  the  members  of  the 
industry  as  guides  for  the  proper  conduct  of  business. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  standards,  they  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group  deals  wi^ 
those  practices  which  involve  for  the  most  part  breach 
of  contract  and  which  are  defined  distinctly  as  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  The  second  section  of  the 
standards  deals  with  those  practices  which,  while  not 
illegal  or  not  involving  breach  of  contract,  are  regarded 
nevertheless  as  unfair  and  unsound  methods  of  doing 
business. 

The  complete  standards  are  defined  as  follows : — 

STANDARDS  OF  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  FOR 
THE  FURNITURE  TRADE 

Recognizing  that  the  successful  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  based  upon  mutually  satisfactory  relationships 
between  buyers,  and  .sellers,  and  that  unfair  business 
methods  result  in  friction  and  waste,  the  following 
rules  have  been  adopted  jointly  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Furniture  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  National  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  Association,  and  .Southern  Furniture  Manu¬ 
facturers’  .Association  as  Standards  of  Business 
Practice  which  should  obtain  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  furniture.  As  herein  mentioned,  the  terms 
“buyer”  and  “seller”  refer  to  the  firms  (whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers)  purchasing  and  firms  (manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers)  selling  respectively,  rather 
than  to  their  individual  representatives. 

TERMS  OF  CONTRACT 

1.  Necessary  or  adequate  identification  of  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial,  size,  color,  quantity,  quality,  design,  construc¬ 
tion,  finish,  delivery  arrangements,  and  terms  of  sale 
shall  be  set  forth  in  a  written  order  and  mutually 
agreed  upon  and  shall  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the 
execution  of  the  order. 

DAMAGES  AND  REPAIRS 

2.  Faulty,  improper  and  inadequate  packing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  due  either  to  carelessness  of  individuals  or 
to  inefficient  packing  methods  or  standards  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  avoidable  damages  or  defects,  is  con¬ 
demned  as  unsound  and  uneconomical  and  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

3.  Charging  for  unauthorized  repairs  on  damaged  furni¬ 
ture  for  which  the  seller  is  or  is  not  responsible  and 
charging  for  such  repairs  without  seller’s  previous 
approval,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

4.  On  shipments  made  “F.  O.  B.”  factory,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  establishing  damage  claim  against  the 
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carrier  for  damages  for  which  it  is  wholly  responsible 
rests  primarily  with  the  buyer.  Both  buyers  and 
sellers  should  cooperate  at  all  times  in  establishing 
just  claims  for  damage  against  the  carrier. 

5.  The  practice  of  buyers  making  deductions  from 
seller’s  invoice  for  transportation  damages  or  of 
forcing  the  seller  against  his  wishes  to  file  and  es¬ 
tablish  damage'  claims  against  carrier  on  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  "F.  O.  B.”  factory  and  on  the  damages  for 
which  the  carrier  is  clearly  responsible,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

6.  The  practice  of  retailers  attempting  to  pass  on  to 
the  manufacturer  demands  for  adjustments  made  by 
their  customers  when  the  manufacturer  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  defects  or  damages,  or  in  instances 
where  the  retailer  has  made  claims  concerning  the 
durability  and  serviceability  of  the  merchandise  to 
his  customers  which  were  not  made  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

7.  Unnecessary  and  unreasonable  delay  on  the  part  of 
a  seller  in  making  adjustments  on  defective,  damaged 
or  unsatisfactory  merchandise,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice.  Adjustments  should  be  made  within  30 
days. 

RETURNS  OF  MERCHANDISE 

8.  Return  of  merchandise  which  has  been  delivered 
within  the  time  agreed  upon  and  in  full  compliance 
with  the  specifications  of  an  order,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

9.  The  approval  of  the  seller  should  be  solicited  and  a 
reasonable  time  allowed  for  his  reply  before  making 
necessary  returns  due  to  damages  in  transit  or  to 
defective  merchandise. 

10.  Returns  of  merchandise  for  causes  for  which  seller 
is  responsible,  shall  be  shipped  collect.  Returns  for 
which  the  seller  is  not  responsible  but  for  which  he 
has  given  his  approval,  shall  be  shipped  prepaid. 

11.  Unnecessary  and  unreasonable  delay  in  returning 
defective  or  damaged  merchandise  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

DELIVERIES 

12.  Delivering  merchandise  in  quantities  in  excess  of 
that  actually  ordered  and  for  which  the  buyer  has 
contracted  to  pay,  or  sending  unordered  merchandise 
either  to  regular  or  prospective  customers  without 
first  obtaining  consent  for  such  shipments,  or  in  the 
absence  of  a  mutual  understanding  to  that  effect,  are 
unfair  trade  practices. 

13.  Seller  should  use  his  best  efforts  to  make  delivery 
of  merchandise  contracted  for  at  the  stipulated  time. 
Promising  impossible  or  improbable  delivery  dates 
constitutes  an  unfair  trade  practice.  In  instances 
where  delays  are  unavoidable,  notice  to  that  effect 
should  be  given  to  the  buyer  as  much  in  advance 
of  the  specified  delivery  date  as  possible.  If  delays 


are  unreasonably  long,  the  buyer  shall  have  the 
option  to  cancel. 

14.  Unjustifiable  failure  to  deliver  merchandise  ordered 
in  good  faith  and  failure  to  notify  buyer  in  advance 
in  instances  where  orders  cannot  be  filled,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

15.  Delivering  merchandise  which  is  inferior  to  or  which 
differs  from  the  samples  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
buyer  places  his  order,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

16.  The  practice  of  manufacturers  shipping  broken  suites 
with  balance  to  follow  some  time  later  is  dis-.^ 
couraged.  In  instances  where  such  practice  is  neces¬ 
sary,  adequate  advance  notice  to  that  effect  shall 
be  given  to  the  buyer,  preferably  at  the  time  the 
order  is  placed  and  invoices  for  such  broken  suites 
shall  be  dated  at  time  their  shipment  is  completed. 
In  the  absence  of  such  notice,  the  buyer  shall  have 
the  option  of  cancelling. 

DISCOUNTING,  TERMS  AND  INVOICING 

17.  Taking  or  attempting  to  take  without  the  approval 
of  the  seller,  cash  discounts  after  the  discount  period 
has  expired  or  discounts  in  excess  of  those  actually 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  order  was  placed,  or  to 
which  buyer  is  not  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

18.  Placing  of  orders  in  quantities  larger  than  that  ac¬ 
tually  desired  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater 
discounts  and  with  the  intention  of  later  cancelling 
part  of  the  order,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

19.  Failure  to  provide  adequate  and  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  character  and  quantity  of  merchandise 
covered  by  the  invoice,  including  proper  identifica¬ 
tion  of  crate  and  piece  numbers,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

20.  The  practice  of  withholding  from  the  invoice,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  buyer 
to  effect  a  sale  to  a  consumer  purchaser,  facts  which 
make  the  invoice  a  false  record,  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  the  transaction  represented  on  the  face  thereof, 
including  the  payment  or  allowance  of  secret  rebates, 
refunds,  credits,  unearned  discounts,  whether  in  the 
form  of  money  or  otherwise,  or  the  extension  to 
certain  purchasers  of  services  or  privileges  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  purchasers  under  like  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  tends  to  create  unfair  discrimination  and  un¬ 
fair  competition.  False  invoicing  is  hereby  con¬ 
demned  as  unfair  competition. 

21.  Invoices  should  be  dated  and  mailed  within  one  day 
of  the  date  on  which  the  merchandise  is  shipped. 
Any  deviation  from  this  practice  made  without  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties  constitutes  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

MISREPRESENTATION 

Misrepresentation  of  merchandise  by  either  manu-' 
facturer  or  retailer  in  respect  to  style,  color»  siae. 


22. 
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Tentative  Size  Charts  for  Rayon  Merchandise 


ON  an  order  from  the  Viscose  Company  of  America, 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  collected  all 
existing  data  in  the  industry  on  sizes  of  rayon 
underwear  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
nishing  manufacturers  of  rayon  underwear  authorita¬ 
tive  information  on  the  sizes  of  the  articles  described 
below.  This  information  is  published  so  that  member 
firms  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  possessing  size  specifications 
on  rayon  underwear  may  compare  their  sizes  with  the 
charts  below.  The  request  is  made  that  members  kindly 
notify  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  225  West 
34th  street.  New  York,  if  any  of  the  figures  herein  are 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  specifications  in  use  by 
the  stores. 

MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING 
SPACING  OF  SHOULDER  STRAPS  ON 
BODICE  TOP  UNION  SUITS  AND  VESTS 

{The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  RAYON  VESTS  (BODICE  TOP) 

{The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width :  Measured  across  garment  as  it  lies  spread 
out  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  top 
edge  of  body  of  garment. 

2.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  edge  of 
shoulder  strap  to  bottom  edge  of  garment. 

3.  Body  Length:  Measured  from  top  edge  of  body 


of  garment  to  bottom  edge  of  garment. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  KNIT  RAYON  STEP-INS  (ELASTIC 
WAIST) 

{The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  when  the  garment 
is  laid  out  smoothly. 

2.  Waist  Stretched:  Twice  the  distance  measured 
between  the  outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  with 
the  elastic  completely  extended. 

3.  Width  across  Seat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  crotch  and  top 
edge  of  waist  band. 

4.  Width  across  Crotch :  Measured  at  widest  point  of 
fold  after  garment  has  been  folded  in  half  length¬ 
wise. 

5.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  crotch  up  front  of 
garment  to  middle  point  of  front  edge  of  waist 
band. 

6.  Back  Rise :  Measured  from  crotch  up  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  to  middle  point  of  back  edge  of  waist  band. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  KNIT  RAYON  PANTIES  (ELASTIC 
WAIST) 

{The  figures  given  in  this  cfuirt  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  back  top  edge  of 
waist  band,  as  garment  lies  spread  out,  to  inside 
bottom  edge  of  leg. 

2.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  waist  band  when  garment  is  laid 
out  smoothly. 

3.  Waist  Stretched :  Twice  the  distance  measured 
between  outside  edges  of  waist  band  with  elastic 
completely  extended. 

4.  Width  across  Seat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch 
and  top  edge  of  waist  band. 

5.  Width  across  Crotch:  Measured  at  widest  point 
of  fold  after  garment  has  been  folded  in  half 
lengthwise. 

6.  Width  across  Bottom  of  Leg:  Measured  across 
leg  along  lower  edge. 

7.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
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front  of  garment  to  center  of  front  edge  of  waist 
band. 

8.  Back  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  back  edge  of 
waist  band. 
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MEASITREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  KNIT  RAYON  BLOOMERS  (KNEE 
LENGTH,  ELASTIC  AT  WAIST  AND  KNEE) 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 


Method  of  Measuring 


1.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  back  top  edge  of 
waist  band  as  garment  lies  spread  out  to  inside 
bottom  edge  of  leg. 

2.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  when  garment  is 
laid  out  smoothly. 

3.  Waist  Stretched :  Twice  the  distance  measured  be¬ 
tween  the  outside  edges  of  waist  band  with  elastic 
completely  extended. 

4.  Width  across  Seat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch 
and  top  edge  of  waist  band. 

5.  Width  across  Crotch:  Measured  at  widest  point  of 
fold  after  garment  has  been  folded  in  half  length¬ 
wise. 

6.  Width  of  Leg  Opening:  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge. 

7.  Leg  Opening  Stretched :  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge  with  elastic  completely  extended. 

8.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  front  edge  of 
waist  band. 

9.  Back  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  upper  edge  of 
back  waist  band. 
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Continued 


MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZK 
OF  KN.IT  RAYON  .SHORTY-  BliQOME^S 
(ELASTIC  AT  WAIST  AND  KNEE) 

{The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  back  edge  of 
waist  band  as  garment  lies  spread  out  to  inside 
bottom  edge  of  leg. 

2.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  when  garment  is 
laid  out  smoothly. 

3.  Waist  Stretched:  Twice  the  distance  measured 
between  the  outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  with 
elastic  completely  extended. 

4.  li^idth  across  Seat:  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch 
and  top  edge  of  waist  tend. 

5.  Width  across  Crotch :  Measured  at  widest  point 
of  fold  after  garment  has  been  folded  in  half  length¬ 
wise. 

6.  Leg  Opening:  Measured  across  leg  along  lower 
edge. 

7.  Leg  Opening  Stretched :  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge  with  elastic  completely  extended. 

8.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  center  of  upper  edge  of  waist 
band. 

9.  Back  Rise :  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  upper  edge  of 
back  waist  band. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 

OF  WOMEN’S  KNIT  RAYON  PRINCESS  SLIPS 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

■  Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width:  Measured  across  garment  as  it  lies  spread 
out  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  top 
edge  of  body  of  garment. 

2.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  edge  of  should¬ 
er  strap  to  bottom  edge  of  garment. 

3.  Hip :  Measured  across  the  garment  as  it  lies 
spread  out  at  a  point  twenty-three  inches  below  the 
shoulder. 

4.  Shoulder  Straps:  Measured  from  the  top  edge  of 
the  body  of  the  garment  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
strap  as  the  garment  is  spread  out. 

5.  Body  Length  :  Measured  from  top  edge  of  body 
of  garment  to  bottom  edge. 
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A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


Developing  An  Effective  Merchandise  Control 

By  Herschel  Lutes,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


There  is  Httle  doubt  but  that  the  greater  loss  of 
potential  profit  in  retailing  results  from  being  out 
of  merchandise  which  is  in  demand  and  of  being 
overstocked  in  merchandise  which  is  slow-selling  or 
is  not  in  demand.  The  former  means  the  loss  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  sale  and  the  latter  results  in  slow  turnovers, 
high  carrying  charges,  and  ultimate  markdowns.  Known 
demand  has  little  or  no  risk — therefore  a  greater  element 
of  profit. 

A  store  that  depends  upon  an  “effective”  want  slip 
system  to  keep  stocks  complete  is  at  a  serious  disadvant¬ 
age  in  competition  with  a  store  that  has  an  effective 
system  for  detecting  low  stock  and  reordering  before 
outs  are  registered  on  the  want  or  call  slip. 

The  most  valuable,  and  hence,  the  most  profitable 
service  which  a  store  can  render  its  public  is  in  cann¬ 
ing  reasonably  complete  assortments  of  merchandise 
which  sales  records  show  is  in  demand. 

What  is  Real  Control? 

The  purpose  of  a  merchandise  control  is  to  maintain 
a  balanced  stock,  that  is,  the  right  quantity  of  each  type 
of  merchandise  in  proportion  to  sales.  Control,  in  my 
opinion,  means  seeing  that  the  buyer  has  at  his  disposal 
and  uses  a  simple  yet  dependable  record  of  what  he  has 
on  hand,  has  sold,  and  has  on  order,  of  any  grade  or 
type  of  merchandise  similar  to  what  he  is  buying.  Then 
he  should  take  into  consideration  the  sales  rate  for  that 
particular  item  and  month  of  the  year,  and  finally 
he  must  know  and  compare  values. 

A  system  is  an  organized  method  of  assembling  and 
recording  merchandising  facts  and  information  but  this, 
in  no  sense,  is  a  merchandise  control.  Until  the  informa¬ 
tion  so  recorded  is  interpreted  and  translated  into  action 
we  do  not  have  merchandise  control.  Unfortunately  a 
great  many  stores  confuse  the  system  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  control.  When  asked  if  they  have  a  merchandise 
control  they  are  inclined  to  say  yes  if  they  have  a  meth¬ 
od  of  compiling  a  mass  of  information  even  though  only 
a  small  fraction  of  this  information  is  ever  actually  used 
in  the  merchandising  of  the  department. 

With  the  information  which  a  Unit  Stock  Control 
System  gives,  a  buyer  can  judge  fairly  accurately  what 
constitutes  a  two  weeks’  supply  or  a  months’  supply,  as 
the  reorder  period  may  dictate.  If  he  makes  a  mistake, 
he  will  know  it  almost  immediately,  because  when  he 
takes  his  next  inventory  or  reviews  his  records  tor 
periodic  reorder  he  will  learn  that  at  the  present  rates  of 
selling  he  will  be  weeks  disposing  of  his  stocks  in  cer¬ 
tain  items. 


Control  systems  must  deal  in  current  facts,  not  his¬ 
torical  data  or  post  mortems,  and  should  mechanically 
assist  in  reordering  staple  merchandise  instead  of  being, 
constantly  checked  up  by  executives  and  applied  in  the 
form  of  instruction  or  criticism. 

What  Stock  Records  Should  Contain 

The  most  useful  stock  record  contains  only  enough 
information  to  enable  the  buying  staff  to  properly  judge 
the  merchandise  which  should  &  ordered  by  price  line, 
size,  color,  etc.  Even  in  some  cases  it  should  not  state 
the  color.  The  presentation  of  superfluous  statistical 
information  not  only  is  detrimental  and  wasteful  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  but  it  tends  to  lessen  the 
buyer’s  interest  in  the  study  of  figures  in  general  and 
thus  d^reases  the  possibility  of  the  more  significant 
ones  being  used.  If  the  record  is  properly  set  up  it  will 
give  him  a  clear  but  brief  picture  of  where  to  place  his 
money  and  he  will  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the 
personal  taste  and  preference  of  his  customers.  Even 
with  an  adequate  stock  control,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  buyer  to  exercise  an  important  and  valuable 
function. 

A  properly  operated  system,  espedally  that  based  on 
assortment  lists,  relieves  the  buyer  of  a  great  deal  of 
detail  work  and  gives  him  more  time  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  department.  This  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  balanced  stocks  in  the  more  staple  lines  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  less  expensive  employees,  and  thus  the  store 
gets  a  better  return  from  high-priced  buyers.  The  more 
executives  thinking  the  buyer  does  the  better  the  profit 
showing  of  his  department. 

Record  keeping  is  important  but  only  incidental  to 
proper  buying.  Merchandising  is  the  purpose  and  it 
takes  organization  to  properly  coordinate,  digest,  and 
follow  up  the  records.  After  all,  stock  control  is  only 
a  buying  aid.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  knowledge,  ex¬ 
perience,  or  style  sense.  It  cannot  reduce  merchandis¬ 
ing  to  a  formula.  It  can  only  supplement  and  fortify 
the  buyer  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  quantities, 
prices,  etc.  It  is  a  valuable  guide. 

No  System  Basis  for  Automatic  Reorders 

Any  system  of  stock  control  cannot  in  itself  act  as  a 
bnyer.  Staple  stocks  and  regular  merchanidse  can  be 
almost  automatically  reordered,  provided  the  reorder 
system  is  reviewed  once  in  a  while.  Human  nature  is 
not  yet  to  the  point  where  it  is  scientific  or  where  it 
will  abide  by  any  known  sets  of  rules  for  long.  There- 
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fore,  the  automatic  systems  have  to  be  reviewed  and 
readjusted  frequently. 

And  even  if  we  could  and  do  absolutely  replace  the 
buying  of  staples  by  a  system,  we  will  need  some  one 
on  the  job  to  substitute  the  new  items  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  on  the  market,  and  to  determine  any 
change  in  customer  demand  or  preference.  We  still  need 
someone  to  take  long  chances  and  frequently  get  his 
stock  loaded  with  lumps  of  merchandise.  For  volume 
would  not  hold  up  were  it  not  for  someone  to  add  inter¬ 
est,  newness,  variety  and  prestige,  to  the  assortment 
offered  the  public. 

After  the  buyer  has  become  accustomed  to  buying 
on  the  new  plan  of  stock  control  and  buying  according 
to  actual  needs  instead  of  trying  to  anticipate  the  sea¬ 
son’s  requirements,  he  will  be  much  more  sympathetic 
towards  the  plan.  In  the  old  days  when  buyers  pur¬ 
chased  a  season’s  supply  of  goods  at  one  time,  he  was 
“in  bad’’  for  fair  if  his  judgment  was  wrong.  He 
spent  part  of  his  time  buying  goods  and  the  rest  worry¬ 
ing  over  whether  he  had  bought  right  or  not.  Under 
the  proper  control  he  can  keep  a  close  watch  on  his 
stocks  and  place  orders  frequently  and  thus  not  en¬ 
danger  the  profits  of  the  season. 

'  Unit  Records  Decrease  Slow-Moving  Stocks 

It  avails  nothing  to  dispose  of  one  year’s  acciunula- 
tion  of  old  merchandise  and  at  the  same  time  be  acquir¬ 
ing  more  for  the  succeeding  year.  One  of  the  best 
operated  chains  of  department  stores  in  the  country 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  keeping  track  of 
and  systematically  recording  the  progress  of  disposal 
of  merchandise  which  has  reached  its  age  limit.  It  in¬ 
ventories  this  merchandise  monthly  and  has  an  elaborate 
system  of  follow  up  and  review.  This  in  itself  is  de¬ 
sirable  because  it  makes  certain  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  stock  on  hand  at  inventory  time.  But  if  the  efforts 
of  this  chain  of  stores  were  exerted  one  half  as  much 
to  actually  preventing  over-buying,  as  to  disposing  of  its 
results,  then  the  stores  would  really  make  progress 
through  consistently  cleaner  stocks. 

Stocks  can  be  kept  balanced  only  through  a  control 
of  purchases  since  stocks  are  merely  the  consequence 
of  merchandise  orders.  Therefore,  the  most  effective 
way  to  control  slow-moving  merchandise  is  to  attack  it 
at  its  source  of  accumulation — errors  in  buying.  Natur¬ 
ally,  this  is  the  least  expensive  and  most  desirable 
method. 

In  our  store  we  lay  so  much  stress  upon  proper 
buying  and  systematic  and  thorough  handling  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  our  new  or  current  stocks,  that  we  seldom  list 
our  old  stock.  We  do  not  officially  inventory  our  stock 
by  age  nor  do  we  have  any  organized  system  of  follow¬ 
ing  up  old  or  slow-moving  merchandise.  Our  manage¬ 
ment  feels  that  an  elaborate  system  and  organization 
for  this  work  has  not  been  necessary  and  would  tend 
to  cause  buyers  and  merchandisers  to  relax  in  their 
vigilance  of  current  stocks  and  to  depend  on  some  one 
else  to  clean  house. 

The  term  “Slow-Selling”  calls  specific  attention  to 
merchandise  in  which  the  element  of  time  has  become 
important.  Because  the  merchandise  failed  to  sell  in  a 
given  time,  it  needs  thought  and  reconsideration.  But 
time,  after  all,  while  an  important  factor,  is  only,  one 
of  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  selling  merchandise. 

Continued 


The  age  of  an  article,  and  the  investment  it  represents, 
should  be  considered  along  with  replacement  costs, 
desirability  from  a  customer’s  point  of  view,  prestige 
value,  and  either  intrinsic  or  display  value  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  most  common  causes  of  slow-moving  merchan¬ 
dise  are : 

a.  Quantity  purchased  was  excessive— -due  to  a 
lack  of  records  and  facts. 

b.  Mistake  in  Style,  Taste,  Color,  Size,  Ma¬ 
terial. 

c.  Price  out  of  line  with  competition  or  com¬ 
petitive  values. 

d.  Improper  promotion  or  display,  particularly 
on  seasonable  items. 

e.  Poorly  planned  foreign  purchases. 

Most  Slow-Selling  Due  to  Over-Buying 

My  own  experience  has  been  that  most  slow-selling 
merdiandise  has  been  due  to  over-buying — sometimes 
because  the  buyer  did  not  have  enough  information  on 
which  to  base  his  quantity,  and  more  often  because  he 
thought  he  did  not  need  such  information,  but  was  such 
a  go^  buyer  that  he  could  by  some  intuition  determine 
the  right  quantity  to  buy. 

Unless  someone  insists  on  actual  periodic  inventories 
and  checks  up  on  every  single  item  of  slow  selling, 
there  is  a  common  inclination  to  neglect  it.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  investment  is  scattered  over  a 
large  number  of  items.  Some  buyers  and  assistants 
do  not  even  know  what  sections  of  their  stock  contain 
old  merchandise.  This  again  is  a  question  of  merchan¬ 
dising  policy  and  attitude. 

The  number  of  objections  and  criticisms  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  periodic  follow  up  of  slow-moving  merchandise, 
depend  upon  the  laxity  of  executive  administration  in 
the  store,  and  the  amount  of  excuses  it  will  permit  its 
buying  and  merchandising  staff  to  get  away  with.  I 
have  seen  unbelievable  patience  on  the  part  of  the  man¬ 
agement,  which  cost  thousands  of  dollars  in  both  delay 
and  administration  of  the  system;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  administration  of  such  a  type  as  to 
permit  none  of  this  foolishness  and  insist  on  strenuous 
efforts  to  so  clean  out  current  stocks  as  to  eliminate 
almost  all  slow-moving  merchandise,  and  to  flatly  recog¬ 
nize  slow-moving  stock  as  such  and  dispose  of  it  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Lumps  should  be  located  within  a  few  hours  after  put 
on  sale.  A  good  buyer  with  an  open  mind  can  determine 
slow  selling  the  first  day  it  is  on  sale.  Steps  should  be 
taken  to.  move  it  at  once.  It  is  much  less  expensive 
to  recognize  the  mistake  and  take  the  markdown  at  once. 
An  analysis  of  markdowns  in  one  case  showed  that  to 
move  merchandise  listed  as  slow  selling  cost  24%  of 
the  original  price  the  first  six  months;  33%  the  second 
six  months;  43%  the  third  six  months;  and  72%  the 
next  six  months. 

Ten  Per  Cent  Due  to  Odd  Sizes  Reordered 

It  is  common  practice  to  justify  old  stock  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  assortments,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  odd  sizes,  colors,  or  prices,  that  would  be 
ordered  again,  etc.  Granting  all  this  for  argument’s 
sake,  ten  years  of  experience  in  slow  selling  work  con- 
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Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Outline  of  A  Training  Department 

By  Mabel  W  heeler.  Personnel  Director,  Himelhoch  Brothers  &  Company, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

This  is  the  second  and  last  part  of  the  outline  of  the  training  department 
of  Himelhoch  Brothers,  Detroit,  Michigcm.  The  first  part  was  published 
in  the  July  Bulletin. 


ASSISTANT  BUYERS’  COURSE 

Time 

6 :30  to  7 :30  Thursday  evenings.  Started  in  fall — 
discontinued  during  December — finished  in  February, 

We  have  tried  various  hours  for  these  meetings  and 
have  decided  that  the  evening  meeting  is  best: 

It  The  intervening  hour  between  the  time  the 
store  closes  and  the  class  convenes  gives 
the  members  time  to  eat  and  brings  them 
back  relaxed  and  refreshed. 

2.  It  is  early  enough  to  permit  them  to  make 
engagements  for  the  evening  if  they  wish. 

3.  There  are  no  interruptions. 

Having  the  class  during  store  hours  meant: 

1.  That  either  the  lecturer  or  some  member  of 
the  class  was  apt  to  be  called  out  of  the 
meeting. 

2.  That  there  was  more  or  less  confusion  and 
noise  in  the  hall. 

Having  it  directly  after  the  store  closed  meant : 

1.  That  the  people  were  too  tired  and  hungry 
to  relax  and  to  give  concentrated  attention 
to  the  instructor. 

Personnel 

Assistant  buyers. 

Leader 

Personnel  Director. 

T  eachers 

Member  of  the  firm. 

Personnel  Director. 

Merchandise  Managers. 

Publicity  Director. 

Head  of  Piece  Record  department. 

When  an  executive  speaks,  it  is  well 
for  the  Personnel  Director  to  go  over  the 
subject  matter  with  him  and  give  him  a 
suggested  outline.  This  will  insure 
against  his  talking  over  the  heads  of  the 
class  and  skipping  fundamentals  with 


which  he  might  assume  the  class  is  fami¬ 
liar. 

Subjects 

Lecture  I  Store  History,  Policy  and  Organization. 
Store  history. 

Store  policy. 

Responsibility  to  public. 

Relations  with  employees. 

Relations  with  manufacturers. 

The  ideal  Himelhoch  store. 

Store  organization. 

Store  divisions. 

Individuals  heading  up  each. 

Function  of  each  division. 

Place  of  assistant  buyer  in  organization. 
References  suggested : 

Briscoe  &  Wingate:  Retail  Buying. 

Leigh:  Elements  of  Retailing. 

Hahn  &  White :  Merchants  Manual. 

Field :  Retail  Buying. 

Daud :  Retail  Store  Management  Problems. 
Hall :  Retail  Advertising  &  Selling. 

Filene:  More  Profit  from  Merchandising. 

Lecture  II  Ordering,  Receiving,  Marking,  Inventory. 
Ordering. 

Importance  of  an  Order. 

Essential  things  on  Order. 

Route  of  each  copy  of  Order. 

Special  orders. 

Receiving. 

Routine  of  handling  and  checking  merchandise. 
Routine  of  handling  invoices. 

Dummy  invoices. 

Marking. 

Checking  merchandise. 

Examining  merchandise. 

Information  required  on 

Returning  merchandise. 

Method  of  handling. 

Correspondence. 


price  tickets. 
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Cancellations. 

Policy. 

Method. 

{Samples  of  all  forms  were  distributed). 
Inventory. 

Cash  versus  Retail  form. 

Preparation  for  inventory. 

Method  of  taking. 

Acceptance  by  office. 

Stock  shortages. 

Lecture  III  Merchandise  Records. 

Reports. 

Monthly  recap  to  merchandise  manager  and 
buyer. 

Weekly  report  to  merchandise  manager  and 
buyer. 

Information  for  Open  to  Buy  by  pieces. 
Seasonal  report  —  Merchandise  Manager  and 
buyer. 

Manufacturers  mark-downs  to  purchases  in 
dollars  and  per  cent. 

Seasonal  size  report. 

Sales  in  pieces  by  sizes. 

Color  charts. 

Weekly  information — percent,  of  sales  and  on 
hand  by  color. 

Best  selling  record. 

Daily  informatioiv— sales  by  style  number  and 
manufacturer. 

Merchandise  record  files. 

{Each  report  and  each  file  was  exhibited  as 
it  was  discussed.) 

Lecture  IV. 

Mark-up. 

Planned,  initial,  maintained. 

Mark-downs. 

Terms. 

Turnover. 

{Considerable  board  work  showing  problems.) 

Lecture  V. 

Review  mark-up. 

Six  months  budget. 

Lecture  VI.  Expense. 

Classification  of  expense. 

Functional  divisions. 

Natural  divisions. 

Ways  of  charging  expenses. 

Direct. 

Indirect. 

Expense  records. 

Reduction  of  expense. 

Fixed. 

Controllable. 

Expense  budget. 

Continued 


'  Lecture  VII.  Merchandise  Budget.  ~  ' 

Definition  of  term  budget. 

Advantage  of  a  budget. 

Factors  included  in  making  a  Merchandise  Budget 
Procedure  in  making  a  budget. 

Selling  calendar. 

Buying  calendar. 

Lecture  VIII.  Price  Lines  and  Model  Stock  Plan. 
Purpose  of  a  Model  Stock  Plan. 

Method. 

Three-price  theory. 

Prices  in  a  Model  Stock  plan. 

Benefits  of  Model  Stock  Plan. 

To  the  public. 

In  advertising. 

To  buyer. 

To  store. 

Example  of  Model  Stock  plan. 

Lecture  IX.  Advertising,  Display  and  Sales.  Pro¬ 
motion — 

Definition  of  advertising. 

Kinds  of  Advertising. 

Newspaper. 

Types  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Direct  mail. 

Details  concerning  our  own  use  of  direct  mail 
advertising. 

Life  History  of  an  Ad. 

How  promotional  events  are  planned. 

Weekly  schedule. 

Lay-out  and  various  steps  to  the  finished  news¬ 
paper  ad. 

Contract  with  printer. 

Advertising  costs. 

Information  the  assistant  buyer  should  give  the 
Advertising  department. 

Lecture  X.  Review  on  Buying  Plans. 

Lecture  XL  Review  on  whatever  questions  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  had. 

Although  we  have  the  course  outlined, 
we  feel  that  the  order  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  unimportant  and  we  change  the 
order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
speakers. 

If  the  class  asks  for  a  second  lecture 
on  the  same  subject,  or  expresses  a  desire 
to  hear  a  certain  lecturer  again,  we  have 
two  or  more  evenings  on  the  same  subject. 

Written  work  required  from  class : 

Store  organization  chart. 

Completely  filled  out  order. 

Problems  in  mark-up. 

Model  stock  plan  for  own  department. 

Final  examination  which  included  questions  on: 
on  page  462 
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Twenty  Truths  of  Stock  Control 

By  Carl  Fast,  Merchandising  Counsellor 


IN  the  development  of  correct  or  scientific  merchan¬ 
dising  during  the  past  ten  years,  probably  no  subject 
has  been  so  much  discussed  as  unit  stock  control. 
It  has  been  urged  and  condemned,  has  in  some  cases 
succeeded,  in  others  has  failed. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  a  problem 
clearly  seen  is  half  solved.  Store  executives  must  study 
unit  control  as  a  problem,  and  see  it  clearly  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  it.  Certain  truths  imderlie  all  prob¬ 
lems,  all  sciences,  and,  as  real  unit  stock  control  is  a 
science,  its  underlying  truths  should  be  clearly  perceived. 
And  these  truths  or  principles  must  be  measured  by 
logic,  by  common  sense. 

As  soon  as  retail  executives  accept  the  following 
truths  of  unit  stock  control  a  widespread  movement  for 
its  adoption  will  come,  to  the  great  benefit  of  retailing. 

First:  “Control”  means  direction  of  action,  not 
records,  figures,  visible  indexes,  “checking  lists,”  “per¬ 
petual  inventories”  or  “stock  books.”  Stock  control 
compels  logical  action,  on  stock  and  sales  facts. 

The  value  of  knowledge  lies  in  its  application,  and 
no  matter  how  great  is  an  array  of  facts,  figures  and 
records,  the  results  obtained  will  depend  upon  their 
correct  interpretation  and  use.  Stock  control  is  not 
provided  by  merely  giving  buyers  facts  and  figures 
and  leaving  them  to  be  interpreted — or  ignored — as  the 
buyers  choose. 

Second:  To  control  stock  we  must  control  orders, 
for  stock  is  merely  a  consequence  of  orders.  Only  by 
compelling  correct  orders,  guided  by  the  logical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  stock  and  sales  facts,  can  we  have  correct 
stocks. 

Any  process  undertaking  to  control  stock  that  is 
guided  only  by  conditions  of  stock  is  action  taken  too 
late.  Such  information  as  stock  gives  is  secondary, 
except  as  it  may  measure  sales  by  stock  balances. 

Third :  In  stock  control  goods  on  order  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  same  category  as  goods  in  stock,  for 
they  have  been,  provided,  and  the  same  need  cannot  be 
provided  for  twice. 

Compelling  the  punctual  and  correct  shipment  of 
goods  ordered  is  a  routine  step  in  sound  business,  quite 
apart  from  stock  control. 

Fourth :  Stock  control  governs  the  quantity  current¬ 
ly  provided  of  each  item  as  measured  by  TIME,  by  its 
current  speed  of  selling,  and  the  quantity  provided  at 
each  replenishment  must  change  with  each  observable 
change  in  its  selling  speed. 

Governing  this  year’s  quantity  by  last  year’s  sales- 
speed  or  by  assuming  any  “average”  sales-speed  will 
not  provide  correct  stock  control. 

Fifth:  True  stock  control  governs  the  quantity  of 
each  needed  size,  color,  price,  odor,  flavor,  scent  or 
maintained  desigfn  of  each  article  as  a  “stock  item,” 
a  reorder  need.  If  any  two  sizes,  colors,  etc.,  can  be 
satisfactorily  substituted  for  each  other,  one  of  them 
is  not  needed  in  stock.  But  every  needed  size,  color  etc., 
must  be  reordered  when  it  is  low,  not  after  a  lot  of 
other  sizes,  colors,  etc.,  have  also  sold  “low”. 


Sixth :  It  is  impossible  to  determine  when  any  items 
are  “low,”  except  by  relating  three  facts :  (a)  how  long 
it  will  take  to  get  delivery  of  a  reorder;  (b)  how  fast 
it  is  now  selling;  (c)  how  many  pieces  are  now  left 
on  hand  and  on  order. 

Seventh:  No  item  sells  at  any  constant  speed.  Cus¬ 
tomer  demand  fluctuates  considerably,  quite  apart  from 
“seasonal”  items.  Hence,  the  most  recent  evidence  of 
an  item’s  sales-speed  is  the  safest  evidence  on  which 
to  control  its  supply,  modified  only  when  considering 
strictly  “seasonal”  or  “promoted”  items,  specially 
priced  and  advertised.  Actually,  these  loiter  represent 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  items  carried. 

Eighth :  An  item  is  logically  “low”  on  the  day  when 
it  has  sold  down  to  a  quantity  which,  at  is  present  sales- 
speed,  will  last  during  the  time  usually  required  to  get 
delivery  of  a  reorder,  plus  a  reasonable  surplus  to  meet 
an  unexpected  spurt  in  sales  or  a  possible  delay  in 
delivery. 

Ninth :  In  calculating  needed  quantities  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  delivery-periods  can  best  be  considered  in 
weeks,  as  "one  week  delivery,”  “two  weeks,”  etc.  But 
the  delivery-period  planned  must  provide  for  all  the 
processes  of  writing, and  mailing  the  order,  its  time 
in  reaching,  the  shipper,  its  “picking,”  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping,  its  time  in  transit,  the  receiving  and  checking-io, 
the  pricing  and  price-marking .  and  getting  the  goods 
“on  the  shelf.”  If  obtained  from  another  city,  no  matter 
how  near,  a  minimum  period  of  two  week’^s  delivery 
must  be  allowed  for,  with  longer  periods  for  more  dis¬ 
tant  points,  by  freight,  etc. 

Tenth :  Reordering  or  replenishing  any  item  or  assort¬ 
ment  of  items  at  stated  times  or  periods  is  illogical, 
since  no  item  sells  at  a  constant  speed,  nor  will  any 
assortment  of  items,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  all  reach 
the  same  (low)  point  at  the  same  time.  Such  “periodi¬ 
cal”  reordering  must  cause  some  items  to  lose  sales  by 
being  “out,”  because  reordered  too  late,  while  others 
must  be  over-stocked. 

If  “periodical”  replenishing  is  necessary,  the  periods 
should  be  no  longer  than  one  week,  or  lost  sales  are 
certain. 

Further,  fixing  a  stated  period  between  reorders  arti¬ 
ficially  but  actually  increases  the  “time  of  delivery”  and 
compels  heavier  stocks,  in  determining  an  item’s  “low” 
point. 

Eleventh :  Planning  and  maintaining  fixed  “model 
stock”  quantities  of  the  respective  items  is  equally  illogi¬ 
cal.  since  every  item’s  quantity  should,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  change  in  correct  ratio  to  any  change  in  the  selling- 
speed. 

Planning  logical  “assortments”  is  indispensable  to 
good  merchandising,  that  is,  planning  the  lines,  ranges 
and  sizes  of  the  items  to  be  carried,  but  the  quantities 
to  be  carried  of  each  must  be  governed  solely  by  current 
sales-demand. 

Twelfth:  An  item  that  is  not  to  be  reordered  cannot 
he  controlled.  Annual  import  orders,  “once-a-season 
buys”  or  “special  sale”  purchases  are  pure  specula- 
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tions  to  be  guided  only  by  the  data  available  from  the 
previous  speculation.  This  also  applies  to  excess  quan¬ 
tities  of  “regular”  items  purchased  for  Christmas  or 
Easter  selling. 

Thirteenth:  The  word  “staple”  is  a  misleading  and 
relative  term  and  should  not  be  used  in  stock  control. 
An  item  is  “maintainable,”  (reorderable)  or  not.  How 
many  times  it  will  be  reordered  will  be  determined  only 
by  customer-demand. 

Fourteenth:  Items  which  must  be  purchased  in  any 
arbitrarily  large  quantity  to  “get  a  price,”  a  “quantity 
discount,”  in  a  “minimum  shipment,”  in  “case-lots”  or 
fixed  assortments,  cannot  be  truly  controlled  nor  car¬ 
ried  in  “balanced”  stocks.  Buying  what  we  don’t  need 
in  order  to  get  what  we  do  need  defeats  the  purpose 
of  stock  control. 

Fifteenth :  “Quantity  discounts”  are  rarely  profitable. 
If  the  extra  quantity  which  must  be  purchased  slows 
down  an  item’s  normal  turnover-speed  as  much  as  one 
third,  the  extra  discount  must  exceed  ten  per  cent  in 
order  to  show  a  real  saving. 

This  is  demonstrable  by  plain  arithmetic,  measuring 
the  “gross  income”  or  gross  profit  lost  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  investment  compared  to  with  the  discount 
earned  in  the  longer  period,  with  the  bigger  stock. 

Sixteenth :  No  matter  how  slowly  an  item  sells,  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  it  continuously  in  stock  if  it  is 
permitted  to  sell  lower  than  two  pieces  before  being 
reordered.  For  one  subtracted  from  one  leaves  nothing, 
no  matter  how  seldom  subtracted. 

It  is  more  logical,  and  better  merchandising  to  “sell 
from  sample,”  taking  special  orders,  than  to  “stock”  a 
single  piece,  or  “one-of-sire.”  Any  article  too  hazard¬ 
ous  to  carry  continuously  is  probably  too  hazardous  to 
carry  at  all. 


Seventeenth:  Real  profit  comes  from  continuously 
supplying  continuously  wanted  items  through  timely 
and  correct  reorders.  Profits  come  chiefly  from  re¬ 
orders,  markdowns  from  “first  buys.” 

Eighteenth:  Even  in  constantly  changing  style  mer¬ 
chandise,  like  ready-to-wear  or  millinery,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  constantly  reordered.  It  is  price 
line,  major  or  general  color  or  type,  and  size.  These  are 
assortment  characteristics  and  must  be  continuously 
and  correctly  maintained,  even  though  the  individual 
characteristics,  of  minor  design  detail,  may  change  with 
every  reorder — and  generally  do. 

Nineteenth :  No  system  giving  only  figures  and  facts 
of  dollars,  groups  or  classifications,  each  figure  repre¬ 
senting  several  separately  needed  items,  can  provide  or 
guide  stock  control.  We  must  take  proper  care  of  the 
needed  items;  then  the  totals,  of  groups,  classifications, 
or  the  dollars  they  represent,  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Every  item  needed  in  an  assortment  must  be  acted 
upon  when  action  is  needed  to  keep  it  in  stock,  also 
every  item  not  needed,  as  soon  as  it  is  shown  to  be 
unnecessary. 

Twentieth :  A  true  system  of  stock  control  must  com¬ 
prise  two  things.  First;  the  simplest,  easiest,  cheapest 
means  possible  for  showing,  regarding  every  needed 
item,  its  present  sales-speed  and  the  quantity  now  in 
stock  and  on  order,  whenever  this  knowledge  is  needed, 
which  is  only  when  the  item  is  “low”  or  when  it  is 
“slow.”  Second :  the  simplest  possible  means  for  inter¬ 
preting  from  these  figures,  the  correct  action  to  be  taken, 
which  interpretation  must  govern  all  the  buying,  regard¬ 
less  of  opinions  or  previous  customs  in  buying.  Only 
other  known  facts  should  be  permitted  to  offset  this 
correct  interpretation  of  stock  and  sales  facts. 


Protests  Against  Price  Fixing 

Continued  on  page  434 


“I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  your  views — 
100  per  cent.” 

“Advertise  more.  Most  people  are  as  yet 
ignorant  of  this  Bill.” 

“What  is  the  country  coming  to  ?  Congratu¬ 
lations  on  the  stand  you  are  taking.” 

“Think  that  this  act  is  most  impractical. 
As  the  wife  of  a  retail  merchant  think  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  protest.  Competition  is  the  life 
of  business  and  should  not  be  discouraged. 
How  can  such  an  act  be  regulated?  If  one’s 
expenses  are  $10,000  a  month  and  another’s 


$200  a  month,  if  they  haven’t  the  volume,  how 
could  it  be  worked  out  ?” 

“It  seems  to  me  a  movement  of  the  large 
merchants  in  union  with  an  organized  body  of 
the  general  public  (ultimate  consumers)  to 
agree  to  neither  buy,  offer  for  sale,  or  to  use 
any  products  with  retail  price  thereof  fixed  by 
the  manufacturer,  will  soon  settle  the  fate  of 
Price  Fixing  Bill  (H.R.  11).” 

“Organize  a  counter  movement  and  if  such 
a  Bill  becomes  a  law,  I  shall  gladly  join  a 
movement  not  to  purchase  any  goods  in  the 
class  referred  to  in  the  Bill.”  This  man  adds 
to  his  signature — “and  family  of  five  adults.” 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 


The  services  of  Miss  Celia  Case,  the  Traveling 
Educational  Director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  are  avail¬ 
able  from  August  19th  to  September  16th. 

Miss  Case  gives  a  four  week  intensive  salesmanship 
course,  covering  salesmanship  training,  a  discussion  of 
selling  problems  and  personal  follow-up  on  the  floor. 


During  her  stay  in  the  store.  Miss  Case  gives  assis¬ 
tance  on  other  problems  such  as  telephone  service,  com¬ 
pilation  of  store  manuals,  and  methods  of  circulating 
fashion  information. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  this  course  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West 
34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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August,  1930 

Field  Work  on  Supply  Study  Completed 

Geobce  L.  Plant,  Store  Managers*  Division 


WITH  the  completion  of  the  field  work  several 
weeks  ago,  another  step  forward  in  the  survey  of 
simplification  and  standardization  of  wrapping 
and  packing  supplies  and  methods  has  bean  accom¬ 
plished.  Exclusive  of  the  preliminary  study  of  several 
stores,  the  actual  field  survey  has  extended  over  a  period 
of  three  months,  during  which  time  Mr.  George  A. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Dalzell,  representatives  of  the 
Simplified  Practice  Division,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  have  made  detailed 
studies  of  the  wrapping  and  packing  supplies  and 
methods  in  thirty-four  representative  stores,  located 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  from  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia  to  Seattle,  Washington.  These  stores  repre¬ 
sent  small  and  large  concerns  doing  a  combined  volume 
of  business  in  excess  of  $575,000,000. 

As  a  result  of  this  extensive  survey,  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  on  wrapping  and  packing  supplies  and  meth¬ 
ods  in  member  stores  has  been  collected  and  is  now 
being  tabulated  by  the  Simplified  Practice  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  This  data  includes 
specific  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  supplies  car¬ 
ried  by  the  typical  department  store,  as  well  as  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  such  supplies  are  used.  The  tabulation 
of  the  data  is  being  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
will  be  completed  in  preliminary  form,  it  is  expected, 
the  early  part  of  September. 

Committee  Meeting 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Operating  Committee  on  Simpli¬ 
fication  and  Standardization  of  Supplies  on  July  1,  Mr. 
Galt  and  Mr.  Cooper  of  the  Simplified  Practice  Divis¬ 
ion  explained  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  the 
nature  and  variety  of  information  gathered,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  most  effective  procedure  in  analyzing  this 
data  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  economical  store 
practice.  Special  consideration  was  given  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  items  studied,  which  include  set-up,  folding,  and 
corrugated  boxes,  wrapping  and  tissue  paper,  gift  boxes, 
bags,  tape  and  twine,  in  order  that  the  tabulation  of  this 
information  will  lend  itself  readily  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  specific  standards  on  both  supplies  and  wrapping 
and  packing  methods. 

The  Committee  also  gave  consideration  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  form  which  its  final  report  will  take,  but  the  diffi- 
wlty  of  arriving  at  any  definite  standard  before  the 
information  collected  is  analyzed  and  carefully  studied 
was  recognized.  As  soon  as  the  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice  has  completed  its  preliminary  analysis  of  this 
data,  another  meeting  of  the  Operating  Committee  will 
be  held  in  Washington  to  go  over  the  results  obtained 
and  to  outline  the  form  in  which  the  information  and 
recommendations  can  best  be  distributed  to  member 
stores. 

In  the  progress  reports  of  this  survey  given  at  the 
I  recent  conventions  of  the  Association,  emphasis  already 
has  been  placed  on  the  potential  benefits  and  savings  to 
niOTber  stores  through  intelligent  and  practical  sim¬ 
plification  and  standardization  of  present  supplies  and 


wrapping  and  packing  methods.  With  the  entire  field 
work  completed,  even  a  cursory  glance  through  the  vast 
amount  of  material  collected  indicates,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  practical  economies  which  will  be  effected 
as  a  result  of  this  survey  if  individual  stores  do  their 
part  in  studying  and  applying  the  recommendations 
emanating  from  this  investigation. 

Potential  Saving 

One  of  the  most  direct  ways  in  which  these  savings 
will  be  realized  will  be  through  a  more  intelligent  and 
accurate  supervision  of  supplies  and  packing  methods 
in  stores.  While  distinct  savings  will  be  made  through 
the  simplification  of  sizes,  types  and  specification  of 
supplies,  an  equal  or  even  gp’eater  saving  can  be  reaped 
through  the  proper  supervision  or  use  of  the  simplified 
supplies  recommended.  For  example  the  field  study 
shows  that  many  stores  now  have  rules  and  regpilations 
as  well  as  standard  practices  for  the  handling  of  sup¬ 
plies,  but  in  many  cases  such  rules  and  standards  are 
not  enforced  and  amount  to  little  more  than  file  records 
which  are  never  used. 

A  similar  situation  is  found  to  exist  with  regard  to 
the  training  of  employees  in  the  proper  use  of  wrapping 
and  packing  supplies.  Many  stores  have  made  a  strong 
effort  to  train  new  employees  and  in  some  instances  they 
are  doing  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  in  this  respect. 
But  in  other  cases,  the  training  of  older  employees 
presents  a  different  situation  and,  judging  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  field  investigation,  it  is  here  that  efficient 
and  intelligent  supervision  within  the  store  often  breaks 
down.  Too  frequently  the  person  in  charge  of  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  within  the  store  tends  to  accept  the 
methods  used  by  the  older  employees  as  a  matter  of 
fact  proposition,  and  concentrates  his  training  activi¬ 
ties  largely  on  the  new  persons  employed  for  this  work, 
letting  the  older  employees  continue  in  their  usual  meth¬ 
ods  rather  than  trying  to  get  them  to  incorporate  new 
ideas  and  new  ways  of  wrapping  and  packing  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  obviously  creates  considerable  waste  of  both 
time  cuid  material,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  total  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  expense. 

Then,  too,  a  survey  of  this  problem  within  the  store 
shows  in  many  cases  discrepancies  in  practice  between 
different  operating  departments.  The  methods  employed 
by  certain  departments  often  are  considerably  out  of 
line  with  the  methods  used  by  others.  This  frequently 
may  be  due  to  buyers  or  other  persons  in  merchandising 
departments  insisting  on  certain  privileges  and  although 
they  are  admittedly  wrong,  such  privileges  in  the  way 
of  special  practices  have  been  granted  to  individu^ 
departments.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  that 
these  special  practices  conflict  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  store.  This  again  accounts  for  increased  expense 
and  uneconomical  operation. 

It  indicates  clearly  that  simplification  and  supervision 
to  be  effective  should  begfin  with  the  head  of  ffie  store. 
Standard  practices  should  be  determined  after  careful 
study,  and  then  established  for  all  departments  and  all 
employees.  This  unquestionably  will  be  one  of  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  present  survey  when  its  findings  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  completed. 

Variety  of  Sizes 

Emphasis  also  has  been  given  in  the  progress  reports 
to  the  great  variety  of  sizes  of  supplies  used.  From  the 
analysis  already  completed,  two  examples  are  available 
which  further  indicate  the  diversity  of  practice  as  be¬ 
tween  the  thirty-four  stores  studied.  In  regard  to  milli¬ 
nery,  it  was  found  that  these  thirty-four  stores  used 
over  20  different  sizes  of  bags,  oyer  60  different  sizes  of 
set-up  boxes,  over  40  different  sizes  of  folding  boxes, 
and  over  15  different  sizes  of  corrugated  boxes. 

A  similar  condition  is  experienced  with  regard  to 
umbrellas,  where  it  is  found  that  different  sizes  of  ma¬ 
terials  are  used  as  follows : 

Bags  . 25 

Set-up  Boxes  . 40 

Folding  Boxes  .  5 

Corrugated  Boxes  . 11 

Tubes  .  9 

Wrapping  Paper  .  8 

In  addition  to  these  varieties  of  sizes,  salvaged  sup¬ 
plies  and  wooden  boxes  also  are  used  in  packing  um- 

Continued 


brellas.  Of  the  34  stores  studied  there  were  not  more 
than  two  stores  that  handle  umbrellas  in  'the  same  man¬ 
ner  when  wrapping  and  packing  for  delivery  to  the 
customer.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  used  was  exorbitant  and  the  method 
of  wrapping  and  packing  extremely  complicated.  In 
other  stores,  some  very  simple  but  effective  and  econ¬ 
omical  methods  were  used  for  the  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  this  class  of  merchandise. 

Other  Wastes  Revealed 

Many  other  examples  of  unnecessary  wastes  in  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  may  be  cited.  It  is  found,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  tissue  paper,  tape  and  twine  are  wasted 
most  frequently  by  many  stores.  Waste  also  is  en¬ 
countered  through  the  lack  of  coordination  of  methods 
and  practices  between  the  wrapping  department  on  the 
selling  floor  and  the  central  wrapping  division  where 
merchandise  is  packed  for  delivery.  Many  stores  also 
use  salvaged  supplies  as  a  means  of  economy  when  an 
intelligent  investigation  frequently  shows  that  such  pro¬ 
cedure  is  more  expensive  than  if  new  supplies  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  used.  In  many  cases,  too,  smaller  size  bags 
or  boxes  could  be  used  with  economy  by  some  of  the 
stores  studied. 

All  of  these  factors  necessarily  will  be  taken  into 
on  page  475 


Guides  for  the  Retailer 

CONTROLLERS— MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS— STORE  MANAGERS 


A  complete  course  in  buying  and  merchan¬ 
dising  by  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Price — Members  $2.00 
Non-Members  $3.00 


Wage  Methods  The  Buyers’ 

and  Selling  Costs  Manual 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Re-  A  complete  course  in  buying  and  merchan- 
search  Department,  University  of  Pennsyl-  dising  by  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Divi- 
vania,  in  cooperation  with  the  Store  Mana-  sion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
gers'  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  elation. 

Goods  Association.  Price— Members  $2.00 

Price  $4.50  Non-Members  $3.00 

Operating  Results  of 

Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1929 

A  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Price — Members  of  Associate  Groups  $1.50 
Executives  in  Member  Stores  $2.00 
Non-Members,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  $5.00 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  W.  34th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Publications,  Reports  and  Studies 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Retail  Delivery 
Sales  Promotion 
Store  Management 
T rode  Relations 
Traffic 


Covering  the  Subjects  of 


Accounting  and  Control 
Briefs — Legislation 
Costume  Art 
Insurance 
Laboratory 


Merchandise  Management 

Periodicals 

Personnel 

Research  and  Information 


xAssociation — General 


Briefs — Legislation 

Brief  on  Administrative  Provisions  Provided 
for  in  Sections  336,  402-B  and  E  of  Bill  H.  R. 
2667  filed  with  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  Tariff  Committee 
— Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman,  June  12, 
1929. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

The  American  Valuation  Plan 

The  American  Valuation  Plan  or  Any  Modi¬ 
fication-  of  That  Plan  As  Basis  of  Assessing 
Ad  Valorem  Duties  Undesirable  submitted  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — Filed  by  the  Tariff  Committee, 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman,  February 
28,  1929. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Tariff  Legislation  , 

A  Primer  of  questions  and  answers  outlining 
.  in  detail  the  objections  to  the  Tariff  Bill  in  its 
present  form  and  definition  of  terms.  A  book 
of  valuable  information  for  every  retail  mer¬ 
chant.  Prepared  by  the  Tariff  Committee, 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  material  presented  in 
the  Tariff  Primer  is  also  available  in  pamphlet 
form. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Oppose  Price  Fixing  By  Law 

Bulletin  presenting  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Association  is  opposed  to  the  Kelly 
Price  Fixing  BilL 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Price  Maintenance  Vs.  Price  Freedom 

A  debate  broadcasted  over  Station  WOR  by 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President,  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  presenting 
arguments  for  Price  Freedom  and  Milton 
>  Dammann,  President,  American  Safety  Razor 

Company,  presenting  arguments  for  Price 
Maintenance  and  an  introductory  explaination 
I  of  the  subject  by  the  Honorable  Philip  J.  Mc¬ 

Cook,  Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
I  NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 


Use  of  Generic  Term — “Rayon” 

Brief  on  Use  of  Generic  Term  “Rayon”  in 
Schedule  13  “Rayon  Manufactures”  of  H.  R. 
2667,  Read  by  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington 
Secretary  before  Sub-Committee  on  Schedule 
13 — July  8,  1929.  (See  The  Bulletin, 
August,  1929). 

*  *  *  * 

Generic  Term  “Rayon” — Revision 

Brief  on  Use  of  the  Generic  Term  Rayon  in 
the  Revision  of  Paragraph  1213  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922  filed  with  Hon,  Carl  R.  Chind- 
blom.  Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on  Schedule 
12,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Filed 
April  13,  1929. 

*  *  *  * 

Taxation  Committee  Reports 

Taxation  Committee  Reports  Prepared  by  C. 
B.  Clark  —  Controllers’  Congress  Taxation 
Committee. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
*  *  *  * 

Copyright  Registration  of  Designs 

A  brief  on  Bill  H.  R.  7243  to  provide  for 
copyright  registration  of  design,  explaining  the 
purpose  and  provisions  of  the  Bill  and  show¬ 
ing  how  it  should  be  amended  to  prevent  plac¬ 
ing  an  unfair  burden  upon  retailers. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  Merchants'  Manual 

A  treatise  on  retailing,  planned  as  a  reference 
volume  for  merchants.  Edited  by  Lew  Hahn 
and  Percival  White,  with  material  collected 
from  many  store  executives  and  research 
sources.  Treats:  physical  factors,  store  opera¬ 
tion,  store  organization  and  management,  mer¬ 
chandising,  personnel  and  special  service. 

NRDGA  Members  $5.00  Non-Members  $5.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Operating  Expenses  of  Department  and  Spe¬ 
cialty  Stores  in  1929 

This  annual  study,  sponsored  and  financed  by 
the  Association  and  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  of  Harvard  University,  pre- 
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sents  statistical  tables  on  operating  expenses, 
analyzed  as  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock 
turnover,  percentage  of  markdowns  and  net 
profits,  and  trends  of  margin,  expense  and 
profit. 

Members  of  Record  Free 
Group  Members  $1.50 
Executives  in  Member  Stores  $2.00 

Non-Members  $5.00 

«  »  •  • 

Work  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  ^.—1929 

Report  of  Managing  Director,  Channing  E. 
Sweitzer  to  the  l^h  Annual  Convention,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3-4-5-6-7,  1930,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York.  Reviews  the  major  problems  which 
concerned  the  Association  during  the  year  and 
the  accomplishments  achieved  in  advancing  the 
best  interests  of  the  members. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Your  Reward — Net  Profit 

Editorials  by  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing 
Director.  An  interpretation  of  the  Harvard 
Report  figures,  insurance  and  freight  rate  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Association  Bureaus  and  of 
other  Group  studies — as  they  affect  the  re¬ 
tailers’  major  problem  of  making  a  net  profit. 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 


Work  Program — 1930 

Booklet  outlining  the  proposed  program  of 
studies,  reports  and  general  activities  for  the 
year  1930. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
*  *  *  * 

Why  I  Am  a  Member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 

Summarizes  the  major  activities  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  outlines  the  duties  of  the  different 
Groups  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  member  store 
executive.  Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin, 
February,  1930. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
*  *  *  * 

Bulletin  Reprints 

Some  Important  Factors  in  the  Economics  of 
Consumption  as  Related  to  the  Retail  Business 
— By  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing,  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University. 
Missionaries  of  Beauty  —  Merchants  Find 
Themselves  Given  a  New  Role  in  the  Drama  of 
Retailing — By  Robert  W.  DeForest,  President, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  .  Non-Members  Free 


Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


Reports  on  Trend  of  Sales 

The  following  reports  analyze  trend  of 
sales  in  these  departments  over  a  given 
period  of  time.  A  number  of  factors  were 
studied.  Surveys  based  on  questionnaires 
and  personal  visits  to  member  stores. 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon,  and  Cotton  in 
Piece  Goods  Departments.  18  pages  (June, 
22,  1928). 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon  and  Cotton  in 
Piece  Goods  Departments.  19  pages  (June, 
1929). 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon  and  Cotton  in 
Piece  Goods  Departments.  23  pages  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1930). 

Trend  of  Women’s  Underwear  Sales,  Silk — 
Rayon — Cotton.  15  pages  (December  21, 
1928). 

Trend  of  Men’s  and  Women’s  Underwear 
Sales,  Silk  —  Rayon  —  Cotton.  31  pages 
(September,  1929). 

Trend  of  Men’s  and  Women’s  Underwear, 
Silk — ^Rayon — Cotton  (July,  1930.) 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon,  and  Cotton  in 
Drapery — ^Upholstery  Departments.  15 

pages  (March,  1929). 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon,  and  Cotton  in 
Drapery — Upholstery  Departments.  15 

pages  (March  1930). 

NRDGA  Members  and  Non-Members  Free 


Report  on  Operation  of  Downstairs  Stores 
Survey  on  organization,  operation  and  merch¬ 
andising  of  basement  stores.  Report  contains 
statistical  tables  and  treats  policies  of  opera¬ 
tion,  merchandising,  promotion,  customers’ 
services,  and  personnel.  (In  preparation). 

NRDGA  Members  1  Copy  Free 
Non-Members  $2.00 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Organization  of  Interior  Decorating  Service  in 
Department  Stores 

Detailed  information  on  function,  organization, 
and  operation  of  such  a  service.  Based  on 
experience  of  35  stores.  27  pages  (1930). 

NRDGA  Members  1  copy  Free 

Non-Members  $1.00 

*  *  *  * 

Survey  on  WashabiUty  of  Fabrics — Part  /, 
Study  of  Causes  of  Complaints 

Survey  on  causes  of  complaints  regarding  non- 
washability  of  fabrics  from  both  store  and 
customer  viewpoints.  Findings  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  visits  and  questionnaires  to  member- 
stores  and  to  consumers.  51  pages  (February, 
1929). 

NRDGA  Members  and  Non-Members  Free 
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Survey  of  Leased  Departments — Terms  and  Con- 
tracts 

Points  to  be  considered  in  leasing  a  depart¬ 
ment,  percentages  usually  paid  for  di£Ferent 
lines  of  merchandise,  items  of  expense  paid 
by  lessee,  copies  of  representative  contracts. 
66  pages  (Sept.  1928). 

NRDGA  Members  1  copy  Free 
NomMembers  $1.00 

>t>  «  *  * 

Personnel  Work — Its  Place  in  the  Store  by  B. 
Eugenia  Lies 

Function  of  personnel  work  in  department 
stores  with  an  outline  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  method  and  illustrated  with 
organization  chart.  Talk  presented  before  In¬ 
ternational  Industrial  Relations  Association  in 
1928.  4  pages  (Reprint  October,  1928  The 
Bulletin). 

NRDGA  Members  Free 
*  *  *  * 

Reports  on  Store  Problems 

The  following  reports  are  compiled  from  in¬ 
formation  secured  by  questionnaire  from  rep¬ 
resentative  stores. 

Causes  of  Alterations  and  Costs  to  Customer 
Data  on  alterations  in  ready-to-wear  and 
recommendations  for  their  reduction.  3  pagfes 
(Reprint  May,  1929,  The  Bulletin). 
Classification  of  Lines  of  Merchandise  in  Toilet 
Goods  Departments 
7  pages  (1928). 

Class  Standards  for  Sheetings 

Buying  habits  of  customers  in  sheeting  de¬ 
partment  and  types  of  appeal  to  customers. 

9  pages  (1928). 

Making  the  Want  System  Work 

4  pages  (Reprint  Oct.,  1927,  The  Bulletin). 
Bonus  Plans  for  Accounts  Receivable  Workers 

4  pages  (Reprint  Nov.,  1927,  The  Bulle¬ 
tin). 

Report  on  “Lay- Away”  or  “Will  Call”  Systems 
in  Stores  of  Medium  Size 
11  pages  (May,  1926,  The  Bulletin). 
Report  on  Transfer  Systems  in  Stores  of  Medium 
Size 

18  pages  (May  1926). 

Report  on  Circulating  Libraries  in  Department 
Stores 

6  pages  (May,  1926). 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Service  for  Customers 

5  pages  (May,  1926). 

Report  on  Gift  Wrapping  Service 

10  pages  (April,  1926). 

I 

II  The  Expense  Manual 

■  Classification  of  expense  items;  definitions  of 


Circulation  of  Information  Among  Employees 
7  pages  (December  1925). 

Arrangement  of  Stock  in  Glove  Department 
3  pages  (Nov.  1925). 

Buy  in  November — Pay  in  January 
5  pages  (Jan.  1925). 

Report  on  Policies  of  Stores  Paying  Employees 
Absent  Due  to  Illness 

16  pages  (Nov.  1923). 

Pension  Plans 

Investigation  of  pension  plans  in  a  few  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  in  other  types  of  business. 

17  pages  (Feb.  1926). 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  .50 
*  *  *  * 

The  Educational  Still  film  Service 

Stillfilms  to  be  shown  to  salesclerks  giving 
merchandise  information  from  selling  view¬ 
point  and  suggested  selling  methods  for  differ¬ 
ent  lines  of  merchandise.  Films,  with  accom¬ 
panying  guides  and  manuals,  are  practical  and 
meet  the  needs  of  selling  departments.  Pro¬ 
jector,  twenty-six  stillfilms  released  at  two 
weeks  interval,  and,  extra  copies  of  Instruction 
Guides  and  Salesclerks’  Manuals  are  supplied. 
This  film  service  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee — compos¬ 
ed  of  training  directors  from  leading  member 
stores  in  New  York  City  and  other  authorities 
on  retail  training.  The  producer  has  done  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  the  field  of  educational  films 
for  many  years. 

The  first  films  in  the  service  deal  with  “Be¬ 
coming  Lines  Sell  Apparel”,  Rayon,  Silk,  Silk 
Hosiery,  Wool,  Notions,  Interior  Decoration, 
Mohair,  Gloves,  Cotton-Fabric  of  Fashion, 
Rugs  and  Carpets,  Linen,  Cotton — Household 
Fabric,  Perfume,  Toilet  Preparations,  How  to 
Wash  Fine  Fabrics. 

NRDGA  Members  $8.00  a  month  or 
$96.00  a  year 
♦  *  *  ♦ 

Course  On  Retail  Correspondence 

“What  We  Can  Do  To  Improve  Our  Letters,” 
,  by  Mildred  W.  Cochran,  a  series  of  twelve 
lessons  for  secretaries  and  typists  in  a  store 
on  approved  methods  of  writing  letters  CMi- 
forming  to  accepted  modem  business  stand¬ 
ards.  The  articles  are  syndicated  to  member 
stores  to  be  reproduced  by  them  and  distrib¬ 
uted  among  employes  concerned  with  writing 
letters.  This  series  forms  a  compact  letter 
manual  to  aid  stores  in  establishing  a  standard 
correspondence  practice. 

NRDGA  Members  —  Twelve  Lessons  $50.00 


change  of  operating  statistics;  distribution  of 
expenses  (pro-ration)  ;  manufacturing,  work¬ 
room  and  service  departments;  leased  depart- 


Accoanting  and  Control 
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merits;  index  of  expense  items  with  correct 
account  numbers,  (1928), 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — $3.00  each 
NRDGA  Members  $5.00  Non-Members  $10.00 
♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  Expense  Manual  Index 

This  book  contains  approximately  3,000  ex- 
l^ense  items  that  occur  in  retail  stores  and 
gives  the  account  number  to  which  each  should 
be  charged.  (1928). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — $1.00  each 
NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Merchandise  Purchase  Control 

Control  of  purchases  through  the  use  of  Open- 
to-Buy  based  upon  planned  sales  and  planned 
stocks.  (11  pages — 1923). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  — .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 

•  •  •  * 

The  Relation  Between  the  Controller  and  the 
Merchandise  Man 

Outlines  numerous  benefits  to  be  obtained 
through  the  close  cooperation  of  these  two 
executives.  (IS  pages — 1922). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Method  for  Use  of  Cash  Registers 

A  complete  set  of  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  entire  operation  of  a  Cash  Register 
(12  pages — 1923). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies — .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^ 
Warehouse  Accounting  and  Workroom  Control 
Warehouse  Accounting  and  Control — account¬ 
ing  and  control  system  for  the  operation  of  a 
warehouse. 

Workroom  Operation  and  Control — system  of 
accounting  for  drapery,  carpet  and  allied 
'•'  workrooms.  (20  pages — 1927). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies  — .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Precautions  at  Inventory  Time 

Correct  procedure  for  inventory  taking.  Sixty- 
Nine  causes  of  inventory  shortages.  (12  pages 
—1927). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — .50  each 
'  i^RDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 


The  Controller — His  Function,  and  His  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Others 

This  booklet  contains  five  papers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  delivered  at  the  convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  Chicago ,  1927.  ( 19 

pages). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — .50  each 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  ♦  * 

Standard  Merchandise  Departments 

List  of  standard  merchandise  departments  for 
small  stores,  for  stores  to  about  $3,000,000  for 
stores  to  about  $10,000,000  and  for  stores  over 
$10,000,000.  Approved  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion.  4  pages. 

Free 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Planning  Ten  Years  Ahead 

An  analysis  of  Economic  Factors  in  Retailing 
Financial,  Expense,  Trends,  Traffic,  Census. 
(24  pages — 1927). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members^ — Additional  Copies  — $.50  each 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Selling  Salaries  for  1926 

Employment,  Promotion,  Compensation ;  from 
the  angle  of  the  Controller.  (18  pages — 1927). 
One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies — .50  each 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  *  *  * 

Substitutes  for  Unit  Control 

Simpler  Methods  of  Merchandise  Analysis, 
Anticipating  the  Use  of  Detailed  Control — Or 
for  Departments  not  Requiring  Unit  Control. 
(15  pages— 1928). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies — .50  each 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  *  *  * 

Markdowns — Their  Causes  and  Effect  on  Profit 
An  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  delivered 
at  the  NRDGA  convention,  February,  1929. 
(7  pages). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies — ,50  *>ach 
NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 
*  m  *  * 

Charging  in  a  Cash  Store 

A  Practical  and  Economical  Purchase  Record 
The  operation  of  the  ‘‘Deposit- Account” 
method.  Details  of  a  purchase  record  being 
successfully  operated  by  the  Hecht  Company 
group  of  stores.  (9  pages — 1929). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies — .50  each 
NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 
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The  Pulse  of  Consumer  Demand  Through  the 
Controller 

The  Effect  of  Standard  Expense  Classification 
on  Expense  Control 

The  Cost  of  Consumer  Demand 

Three  interesting  articles  delivered  at  the  1929 
convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  11  pages. 
One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies — .50  each 
NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 
*  *  *  * 

Controllers'  Congress  Sessions  of  the  l&th  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  February,  1929. 

One  copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — $1.00  each 
NRDGA  Members  $1.50  Non-Members  $3.00 
*  *  *  * 

Controllers'  Congress  Convention  Proceedings 

1922 —  Atlantic  City  1925 — Dayton 

1923 —  Detroit  1926 — Niagara  Falls 

1924 —  St.  Louis 

Controllers'  Congress  Members  $1.00 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  *  *  * 

Chicago  Convention  Proceedings  1929 

Controllers'  Congress  Members  $3.00  each 
NRDGA  Members  $4.00  Non-Members  $5.00 
Chicago  Convention  Proceedings  1930 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies  $4.00  each 
NRDGA  Members  $5.00  Non-Members  $10.00 


The  Application  of  Control  to  Retail  Manage¬ 
ment 

Statistical  Merchandising  and  Its  Application. 

( 19  pages — 1929) . 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers’  Congress 
Members.  Additional  Copies  .50  each. 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 
*  *  *  * 


1929  Departmental  Statistics 


Expense : 
Administrative 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equip. 
Costs 

Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Space  Costs 
Total  Publicity 
Buying 

Selling  Salaries 

General  Selling 

Delivery 

Total  Selling 

Total  Operating  Expense 


Merchandising : 

Markup 

Markdowns 

Stock  Shortages 

Workroom  Costs 

Discounts 

Gross  Margin 

Turnover 

Sales — %  to  1928 

Stock — %  to  1928 

Sales — %  to  Total  Stores 

Stock — %  to  Total  Stores 

Returns 

Sales  Per  Square  Foot 
Age  of  Stocks 


This  report  is  of  a  confidential  nature  and 
supplied  only  to  those  stores  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  exchange  of  figures. 

*  *  *  * 


Study  of  Publicity  Percentages 

A  study  breaking  down  publicity  costs  for  the 
year  1929 — made  jointly  with  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 


Members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
NRDGA  $2.00 — Non-Memhers  $3.00 


Merchandise  Managers’  Division 


The  Buyer's  Job  Series 

A  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  buying  and  merchandising,  first  appear¬ 
ing  in  The  Bulletin,  then  reprinted  in  four 
page  folders  and  having  a  distribution  of  about 
10,000  each.  Members  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division  are  entitled  every  month 
to  one  copy  for  each  of  their  buyers,  if  desired, 
as  part  of  their  membership  privilege.  The  se¬ 
ries  includes  such  articles  as:  Merchandising 
Arithmetic  for  The  Buyer — Taking  the  Guess¬ 
work  out  of  Buying — Getting  Merchandise  and 
Style  Information  Over  to  Salespeople — Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Departmental  Figures — Buyer  Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  Advertising — ^Turnover — Price 
Lining — Model  Stocks  —  Control  of  Slow- 
Moving  Merchandise — Merchandise  Planning 
and  Control — Sources  of  Information  for  Buy¬ 
ing — Departmental  Color  Coordination. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Buyer's  Manual 

Book  covering  the  first  twenty  of  the  Buyer’s 
Job  series,  with  additional  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  :  containing  265  pages,  with  24  chapters, 
each  treating  a  separate  subject.  Has  been 


referred  to  as  a  book  which  should  be  read  by 
every  buyer  and  merchandising  executive. 
(1930). 

Division  Members  $2.00 
NRDGA  Members  $2.00  Non-Members  $3.00 
*  *  *  * 

Merchandise  Control  for  Piece  Goods 

Booklet  presenting  the  best  features  of  each  of 
the  systems  found  in  operation  and  giving 
suggestions  which  should  assist  in  improving 
merchandising  practices  in  these  departments. 
36  pages  ( 1929). 

Division  Members — One  Copy  Free 
NRDGA  Members  .75  Non-Members  $1.50 
*  *  *  * 

Proceedings 

Joint  Convention  (1930)  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers'  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions. 

Complete  report  of  the  speeches  and  discussions 

on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  with  a  general 
theme — “Getting  Business  on  a  Profitable 
Basis  in  the  Face  of  Difficult  Conditions.’’  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  following  divisional  sessions  are 
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included :  Ready-to-wear ;  Piece  Goods  and 
Domestics;  Ready-to-wear  Accessories;  Home 
Furnishings  and  Basement  Departments. 

Division  Members  $3.00 
NRDGA  Members  $3.00  Non-Members  $6.00 
*  *  *  * 

Reports  of  all  speeches  and  discussions  on 
merchandising  subjects  discussed  at  the 
February,  193^0  Convention. 

These  include  discussions  at  the  divisional 
meetings  for  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Clothing  and 
Furnishings,  Piece  Goods,  Ready-to-Wear,  Ac¬ 
cessories  and  Home  Furnishings. 

Division  Members — One  Copy  Free 
NRDGA  Members  $1.50  Non-Members  $3.00 
« 

Complete  Report  of  the  Joint  Convention  (1929) 
of  the  Merchandise  Managers*  Division 
€md  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Gen¬ 
eral  theme — “Coordination  of  Merchcmd- 
ising  and  Sales  Promotion  Activities.** 
Division  Members  $1.50 
NRDGA  Members  $1.50  Non-Members  $3.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Divisional  Meetings  —  Ready-to-W  ear.  Home 
Furnishings,  Ready-to-Wear  Accessories 
and  Piece  Goods 

A  complete  report  (about  12  pages  each)  of 


the  speeches  and  discussions  at  each  of  the 
divisional  meetings  at  the  1929  Convention. 

Division  Members  .40  eocb 
NRDGA  Members  .40  Non-Members  .80 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Stylist — Her  Place  and  Function  in  the 
Store 

A  smnmary  of  addresses.  Annual  Convention 
(1929)  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

Division  Members — One  Copy  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 
*  *  *  * 

Markdown  Manual 

A  15  page  booklet  presenting  a  suggested  stand¬ 
ard  classification  for  markdown  causes  and 
outlining  specific  recommendations  for  reducing 
them. 

Division  Members  Free 
NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
*  *  *  * 

Cases  on  Merchandise  Control  in  Women*s  Shoe 
Departments  of  Department  Stores 
A  detailed  analysis  of  shoe  departments  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  with  suggested  improvement 
in  their  merchandising  practices. 

Division  Members  One  Copy  Free 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 


Sales  Promotion  Division 


Study  of  Publicity  Percentages 

A  study  breaking  down  publicity  costs  for  the 
year  1929 — made  jointly  with  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Members  of  tbe  Group  $2.00 
NRDGA  Members  $2.00  Non-Members  $3.00 
*  *  *  * 

The  Stylist — Her  Place  and  Function  in  the 
Store 

Addresses  made  at  Joint  Session,  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  and  Merchandise  Managers’  Divisions. 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention,  February,  1929. 
20  pages. 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .35 
♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Six  Addresses  on  Sales  Promotion 

This  publication  contains  several  speeches  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  and  Merchandise  Managers’  Divis¬ 
ions  held  Juna  20  and  21,  1929. 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Furs  Have  Both  Romance  and  Facts 

For  salespeople  and  copywriters.  By  Lois  Black 


Hunter.  Reprinted  from  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Bulle¬ 
tin.  4  pages  (1929). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 
*  *  *  * 

Present  Available  Figures  for  Advertising 

Preparing  a  six-months’  advertising  budget, 
troller,  Strawbridge  and  Clothier,  at  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  Convention,  February,  1929.  6  pages 
(1929). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

The  Shopping  News 

Methods  of  Planning  and  Promoting;  present¬ 
ed  by  Sam  B.  Anson,  J.  B.  Mills,  H.  F.  Twom- 
ey  and  W.  N.  Freeman.  12  pages  (1928). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 
*  *  *  * 

Letters  of  Solicitation — Charge  Accounts 

Form  letters,  compiled  by  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  Also  form  letters  to  revive  dormant 
accounts  and  a  series  of  collection  letters.  80 
pages. 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Mendiers  .75  Non-Members  $1.25 
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Community  Advertising 

Plans  and  Promotions  with  reprints  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements.  Compiled  by  Suzanne 
Ashley  Brett.  8  pages  (1928). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 
*  *  *  * 

Suggestive  Selling 

Definitions,  Operation  and  Personnel  Train¬ 
ing,  with  tested  methods  of  member  stores. 
Compiled  by  Sales  Promotion  Division.  8 
pages  (1926). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 
*  *  *  * 

The  Data  Book 

The  official  publication  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  containing  information  of  technical 
value  to  Publicity  and  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ments.  Mailed  free,  as  issued,  to  members  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division ; 

Available  only  to  Members  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
Additional  copies  $1.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sales  Promotion  Year  Books 

Bound  volume  of  the  Data  Book  issues  for 
1929.  90  pages. 

Members  of  the  Group  $4.00 
NRDGA  Members  $4.00  Non-Members  $5.00 

Bound  volume  of  the  Data  Book  issues  for 
1928.  100  pages. 

Members  of  the  Group  $3.00 
NRDGA  Members  $3.00  Non-Members  $3.50 


Bound  volume  of  the  Data  Book  issues  for 
1927.  100  pages. 

Members  of  the  Group  $2.50 
NRDGA  Members  $2.50  Non-Members  $3.50 

*  *  *  * 

Proceedings 

Joint  Convention  (1930)  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  and  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Division.  A  complete  report  of  the  speeches 
and  discussions  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
with  a  general  theme — “Getting  Business  on 
a  Profitable  Basis  in  the  Face  of  Difficult 
Conditions.” 

Members  of  the  Group  $3.00 
NRDGA  Members  $3.00  Non-Members  $6.00 

Joint  Convention,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  Merchandise  Managers’  Division,  New 
York,  168  pages  (1929). 

Members  of  the  Group  $1.50 
NRDGA  Members  $1.50  Non-Members  $3.00 

*  *  *  * 

A  Summary  Based  on  the 
Boys’  Clothing  Questionnaire 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  “Lagging”  De¬ 
partments.  A  study  that  will  stimulate  thought 
incident  to  the  improvement  of  lagging  depart¬ 
ments. 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 


Store  Managers’  Division 


Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs 

Study  of  wage  methods  and  selling  expenses 
in  department  stores  conducted  by  Industrial 
Research  Department  of  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  cooperation  with  the  Store  Manag¬ 
ers’  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  representing  the  results  of 
more  than  a  year’s  intensive  research  and  con¬ 
taining  many  specific  statistics  and  charts  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  important  subject.  Cloth  Bound 
Volume.  405  pages  1930.  Cost  $4.50. 

*  *  *  * 

Reducing  Customer  Returns 

Manual  analyzing  causes  of  customer  returns 
and  recommending  preventive  procedure  on 
returns  for  which  the  store  is  responsible.  Con¬ 
tains  common  percent  figures  on  returns  for  a 
period  of  four  years' classified  by  major  depart¬ 
ments  and  individual  lines  of  merchandise. 

Group  Members  .50 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 


Bonus  Systems  for  Floor  Men,  9  pages 
*  *  *  * 

Budgetary  Control  of  Personnel  Expense 

Answers  the  question :  “Why  does  a  store  think 
it  advantageous  to  have  a  personnel  budget?” 
“By  whom  and  how  is  that  budget  made?” 
and  “How  is  it  made  part  of  the  store’s  daily 
operations  ?”  Presents  and  explains  Rating 
Sheet  which  lists  the  ten  qualities  used  in  study¬ 
ing  the  personality  of  employees,  and  the  Plan 
and  Experierce  Sheet  which  by  weekly  divisions 
provides  for  last  year’s  actual  experience  record, 
the  coming  season’s  plan  and  the  coming 
season’s  experience.  5  pages. 

*  *  *  * 

Compensatios  Methods  in  Non-Selling  Depart¬ 
ments 

Defines  c»nditions  which  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
pensation  method  should  meet.  Analyzes  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  piece-work 
meth(^  aid  its  application  to  department  store. 
Advocates  straight  salary  method  if  means 
exist  fo’  adjusting  salary  to  conform  to  the 
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individual’s  value  to  his  organization.  Empha¬ 
sizes  need  for  developing  standards  of  non¬ 
selling  performance.  5  pages. 

*  *  *  * 

Correlating  Payroll  and  Volume  of  Business 
Explains  (with  charts)  how  to  handle  payroll 
statistics,  how  to  analyze  payroll  data,  what 
to  do  with  results  of  the  analysis.  Advocates 
centralizing  payroll  control  in  store  manager 
to  avoid  usual  difficulties.  Explains  central 
payroll  and  production  data  records,  the  four 
weekly  budget  sheet  and  by-products  of  the 
Payroll  Control  Method.  4  pages. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Function  of  Expense  Planning 
(Illustrated,  11  pages). 

*  *  *  * 

Procedure  for  Recording  Labor  Turnover 
(Illustrated). 

Defines  purpose  of  labor  turnover  records, 
method  of  calculation,  classifies  and  analyzes 
separations,  recommends  procedure  and 
records  for  obtaining  labor  turnover  informa¬ 
tion,  for  recording  data,  for  maintaining  daily 
turnover  work-sheet,  for  total  turnover  month¬ 
ly  report.  16  pages. 

Group  Members  $1.00 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $5.00 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Training  for  Selling,  by  Samuel  W.  Reyburn 
Reproduces  weekly  schedules  for  guidance  of 
the  training  department,  the  section  managers 
and  for  initial  training  of  buyers  and  assistant 
buyers.  The  executive  training  course,  secur¬ 
ing  buyers’  cooperation,  methods  of  training 
new  p>eople  prior  to  selling,  rating  sellinu  and 
non-selling  employees,  bases  for  setting  execu¬ 
tive  salaries,  and  sectional  managers’  weekly 
meetings  are  among  the  subjects  discussed.  62 
pages. 

Group  Members  .50 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Store  Managers’  Functions  and  Departments 
{Chart) 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Noi-Members  $1.00 

4i  4>  * 

Store  Management  Issues 

October  1926 — Control  of  Expenses  Other 
Than  Salary. 

August  1928 — Adjustment  Po'icy  on  Furs. 
December  1928 — Floor  Managtrs'  Manual. 
March  1929 — Volume  without  Profit  —  Its 
Effect  on  Operating  Costs  (witi  charts). 
April  1929 — Use  of  Objective  Ttsts  in  Select¬ 
ing  Employees. 

June  1929 — Solving  the  Return  Iroblem. 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Menbers  $1.00 


Convention  Proceedings 
Chicago,  Fourth  Annual  Convention,  1927 
Group  Members  $1.00 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 

*  m  *  * 

Detroit,  Fifth  Annual  Convention,  1928 
Group  Members  $1.00 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Chicago,  Sixth  Annual  Convention,  1929,  Bound 
Copy  {Complete  Proceedings,  152  pages) 
Group  Members  $2.00 

NRDGA  Members  $2.00  Non-Members  $4.00 

*  If  *  * 

Pamphlets  By  Sessions  from  1929  Proceedings 
No.  1.  Putting  Direction  in  Direct  Mail,  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Management  and  Control,  15 
pages. 

No.  2.  Simplification  and  Standardization  of 
Supplies;  How  Applied  to  Retail  Distribution; 
Eliminates  Waste;  Sane  Application;  From  the 
Purchasing  Agent’s  Standpoint;  Report  on 
Supply  Control,  for  Controllers’  Group,  Bos¬ 
ton  Retail  Trade  Board.  24  pages. 

No.  3.  Centralized  Reserve  Stockrooms  Low¬ 
er  Costs;  Transportation;  Its  Effect  on  Costs, 
Stocks  and  Profits;  Part  Time  Use  of  Sales¬ 
people  in  Merchandise  Marking.  16  pages. 
No.  4.  Effect  of  Present  Day  Economic 
Changes  on  Management;  By-Products  of  the 
Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Study;  The  Use 
of  Part-Time  Employees.  17  pages. 

No.  5.  Are  Your  Workrooms  on  a  Sound 
Basis?  Distribution  of  Expenses;  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Production  Control;  Internal  Cost 
Findings;  Better  Fitting  Garments  Decrease 
.-Mfcraiions :  Developments  in  Retailing  as  they 
Affect  the  Executive.  29  pages. 

No.  6.  Development  of  the  Personnel  De¬ 
partment  ;  T rends  in  Personnel  Administration ; 
Rating  Scales,  Their  Us?s  and  Hazards ;  Pen¬ 
sion  Plans  in  the  Retail  Trade — Keeping  a 
Stor“  Yo’ing.  15  pages. 

No.  7.  Competition  and  the  Rising  Costs  of 
Doing  Business ;  Receiving,  Marking  and  Stock¬ 
ing  ;  Paying  Selling  Employees ;  Building  Em¬ 
ployee  Good-Will.  24  pages. 

Group  Members  .50 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Chicago,  Seventh  Annual  Convention,  1930 
Present  Day  Trends  in  Store  Layout;  Air 
Conditioning  in  Department  Stores ;  Wage 
Methods  and  Selling  Costs ;  Utilization  of  Part- 
Time  Worker;  Efficient  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking ;  Extra  Dollars  from  Waste ;  Coordin¬ 
ating  the  Non-Merchandising  Functions  of  a 
Store;  Points  of  Joint  Responsibility  between 
Controller  and  Store  Manager  in  Relation  to 
Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking,  Delivery,  and 
Payroll  Budgeting;  Store  Management  for 
Small  Stores;  Merchandise  Control  for  Small 
Stores ;  Consolidating  Delivery  Dollars. 

Group  Members  $4.00  •  '■ 

NRDGA  Members  $4.00  Non-Members  $6.00 
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The  Insurance  Manual 

By  Insurance  Committee,  1925,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  outline  of  the  various  forms  of 
insurance  which  apply  to  department  and 
specialty  stores.  The  accepted  authority  in 
this  field.  142  pages;  cloth. 

All  Group  Members  One  Free  Copy 
Additional  copies  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  on  Insurance 
Profits  Insurance 

Conditions  Which  May  Void  the  Standard  Fire 
Insurance  Policy 

Brief  Review  of  Earthquake  and  Tornado 
Insurance 

Monthly  Reporting  Policy 
Check  Alteration  and  Forgery  Insurance 
Burglary  and  Robbery  Insurance 
Transportation  Insurance 
Sprinkler  Leakage  Insurance 


Blanket  or  Specific  Policies? 

Automatic  Sprinklers — A  Good  Investment 
for  Merchants 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  and  the  New 
Form 

Accounts  Receivable  Protection  and  Insurance 
How  Fire  Protection  Can  Be  Made  Profitable 
The  Relation  Between  Co-Insurance 
and  Premium 

The  New  U  &  O  Forms  Proves  Itself  in  Practice 
The  Delivery  Departments  Insurance  Problems 
Improving  the  Retailers  Insurance  Coverage 
An  Interesting  Fire  and  V  &  O  Experience 
Contingent  Liability  in  Local  Building  Laws 
Is  Department  Store  Insurance  Cost  Too  High? 
Insurance  Problems  of  Smaller  Stores 
Getting  the  Most  from  Your  Insurance  Budget 
Automobile  Insurance 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  $.50 


Personnel 

World  of  Fashion 

Study  by  Grace  D.  Ely,  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
the  Personnel  Group. 

A  compilation  of  material  relating  to  fashion.  It 
includes  pronunciations  and  definitions  of 
French  names  and  terms,  and  explanation  of 
Parisian  fashion  openings  or  exhibitions  in¬ 
cluding  specific  information  about  individual 
style  houses.  Fashionable  playgrounds  of  the 
world  are  discussed  from  the  angle  of  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  fashion,  adding  to  the  material 
which  the  individual  fashion  trainer  has  been 
attempting  to  ferret  out  and  present  in  her 
meetings  on  fashion.  53  images.  (1930). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  *  ★  ♦ 

Trends  in  Fashion  Training 

Study  by  Grace  D.  Ely,  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
the  Personnel  Group. 

A  summary  and  analysis  of  fashion  training 
presenting  the  essentials  of  fashion  training 
with  outlines,  plans,  schedules,  the  actual  pro¬ 
cedure  of  fashion  training  in  more  than  fifty 
stores.  Plans  for  a  comprehensive  series  of 
fashion  meetings,  outlines  for  individual  meet¬ 
ings,  outlines  for  fashion  shows,  questionnaires 
for  fashion  contests  to  test  the  information  of 
the  individual,  and  style  and  fashion  shopping 
blanks  are  among  the  devices  presented  to  the 
fashion  trainer  who  uses  this  volume.  92  pages. 
(1930).  • 

’  Group  Members  Free 

'  NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 


Group 

The  Scope  of  Training  for  Retail  Store  Service 
A  report  of  the  Committee  representing  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
the  Personnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association ;  prepared  by  Isabel 
Craig  Bacon,  Special  Agent  for  Retail  Store 
Education,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cushman,  Chief  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Allen,  Editor  and  Educational  Consultant. 

A  survey  of  the  types  of  educational  and 
training  programs  established  for  employees  in 
retail  store  service;  including  store  programs 
and  those  conducted  by  institutions  working 
for  profit  and  those  conducted  by  private 
schools  and  colleges.  Special  reference  has  ^en 
made  to  leadership  training  and  situations'  in¬ 
volving  problems  of  human  relationships.  An 
essential  reference  book  for  every  executive 
in  training  for  retail  store  service.  94  pages 
(1929). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 

*  *  *  * 

The  Use  of  Outside  Agencies  in  Training  Retail 
Salespeople 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group. 

A  compilation  of  answers  received  from  107 
stores  interrogated  regarding  agencies  used  by 
them  in  training  their  salespeople,  including 
talks  by  manufacturers’  representatives,  visits 
to  factories,  museums,  gallery  tours,  educational 
institutions  and  independent  lectures.  Complete 
lists  of  various  agencies  are  given,  valuable  to 
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any  personnel  executive  or  training  director 
in  establishing  outside  contacts  of  tMs  nature. 
24  pages  (19^). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Long  Service  Em¬ 
ployee 

Committee  report  representing  Personnel  and 
Merchandise  Managers'  Groups. 

Plans  and  policies  for  dealing  with  long  ser¬ 
vice  employees  in  regard  to  easier  and  more 
suitable  employment  and  with  especial  empha¬ 
sis  upon  pension  procedure.  The  best  practices 
of  approximately  24  stores  are  incorporated  in 
this  report,  together  with  tables  showing  ages 
and  length  of  service  in  connection  with  pen¬ 
sion  plans.  The  importance  of  periodic  or  reg¬ 
ular  survey  of  the  personnel  of  a  store  is 
likewise  discussed.  The  conclusions  indicate 
that  more  work  needs  to  be  done  to  arouse  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  stores  to  undertake  provisions  for  the  older 
employee  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  both  him 
and  the  organization.  11  pages  (1929). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Cost  of  Personnel  Departments  in  Stores  of 
Various  Sizes 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group. 

Cost  of  personnel  departments  in  stores  of  var¬ 
ious  sizes.  Data  gathered  from  70  member 
stores  gives  cost  percentages  for  personnel  de¬ 
partments  as  a  whole  and  their  divisions,  em¬ 
ployment  and  records,  training,  health  and 
other  work, — also  analysis  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  stores  have  developed  and  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  various  types  of  personnel  activities. 
Illustrated.  19  pages  ( 1928) . 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

How  to  Approach  a  Common  Maximum  of  In¬ 
dividual  Sales  Production 
A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group. 

.Summary  of  methods  used  in  successful  stores 
to  determine  how  maximum  degree  of  effici¬ 
ency  may  be  reached  by  salespeople,  with  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  handicaps  and  suggested 
remedies.  Working  conditions,  rating,  payment 
plans,  training  and  department  management  are 
among  the  factors  discussed.  Illustrated.  18 
pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 

Continued 


An  Experiment  in  Measuring  the  Effects  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Work 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group. 

Six  stores  took  part  in  this  study  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  answer  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  figures  ordinarily  used  to  measure  selling 
ability  can  be  used  to  evaluate  training  effort. 
Its  conclusions  are  particularly  interesting.  14 
pages  (1929). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  * 

Functions  of  a  Personnel  Department 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group. 

Summarizes  the  personnel  department’s  job 
and  indicates  to  store  owners  what  they  may 
reasonably  expect  from  an  existing  personnel 
department  and,  to  store  owners  contemplating 
organizing  a  personnel  department,  what  duties 
they  would  delegate  to  it.  3  pages  (1926). 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  iti  *  * 

Standard  Personnel  Terminology 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group. 

A  compilation  of  personnel  terms  with  definit¬ 
ions.  An  effort  toward  standardization  of  per¬ 
sonnel  terms  to  be  used  as  a  reference  and  guide 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  terms  and  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work  in  general.  The  aim  of  the  study 
is  to  give  the  most  generally  accepted  usage. 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  *  *  * 

Recommended  Reading  for  Personnel  Workers 
Compiled  by  Ruth  P.  Chapin,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Wm.  Hengerer  &  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A  summary  of  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
asking  thirty  personnel  workers  what  books 
they  had  found  most  helpful.  1  page.  A  re¬ 
print  from  the  May  1929  Bulletin. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .05  Non-Members  .05 
*  *  *  * 

Toys 

Compiled  by  the  Prince  School  of  Store  Ser¬ 
vice  Education.  Manual  of  information  on 
toys  in  brief,  usable  form,  suitable  for  a  note¬ 
book  for  instruction  purposes  by  the  training 
director,  A  ready  reference  for  salespeople, 
teaching  them  how  to  advise  and  suggest  play¬ 
things  suitable  for  children  of  various  ages. 
In  many  cases  toys  appropriate  for  each  season 
are  suggested.  Included  are  Infants’  and  Kin- 
dergfarten  toys,  dolls,  doll  accessories,  doll 
houses  and  house  furnishings;  stuffed  and 
wooden  animals,  wheel  toys,  games,  iron  and 
friction  toys,  steam,  electrical  and  mechanical 
on  page  472 
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substance,  quality,  design,  construction,  serviceability 
and/or  methods  of  packing  or  delivery,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

23.  The  use  of  false,  deceptive,  untrue  or  misleading 
statements  by  way  of  advertising  or  otherwise,  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  character  of  merchandise  by 
any  or  all  parties  concerned,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

24.  Attempts  by  buyer  to  obtain  price  or  other  con¬ 
cessions  by  making  false  statements  as  to  terms 
received  by  his  concern  or  competing  concerns  from 
other  sources  of  supply,  or  attempts  by  seller  to 
obtain  orders  by  making  false  statements  as  to 
terms  of  his  competitors,  are  unfair  trade  practices. 

SUBSTITUTION 

25.  Unauthorized  substitution  by  the  seller  of  merchan¬ 

dise  in  respect  to  substance,  construction,  quality, 
design,  style,  color,  size  or  terms  of  delivery  from 
that  actually  ordered  and  agreed  upon,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  ORDERS 


30.  The  practice  of  manufacturers  representing  mer¬ 
chandise  as  “close-outs"  when  such  merchandise  is 
not  a  close-out  in  fact  but  has  been  specially  pro¬ 
duced  for  such  purpose,  is  condemned  as  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

COMMERCIAL  BRIBERY 

31.  Commercial  bribery  in  any  form  is  condemned  as 
an  immoral  and  unfair  trade  practice. 

EXCESSIVE  DEMANDS  FOR  SERVICE 

32.  Making  and  granting  excessive  demands  for  service 
such  as  unjust  price  concessions,  over-generous  al¬ 
lowances  on  returned  goods,  abnormal  credit  ex¬ 
tensions,  donations,  gifts  and  advertising  allowances 
contrary  to  the  economical  conduct  of  business,  is 
condemned  as  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

ARBITRATION 

33.  The  use  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  com¬ 
mercial  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  economical  and  effective  method  of 
adjusting  business  controversies. 


26.  Prompt  confirmation  of  all  oiders  by  both  buyer  and 
seller  is  urged  as  a  sound  and  effective  means  of 
avoiding  misunderstandings  and  friction  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  an  order.  The  practice  of  retailers  whose 
policy  requires  the  confirmation  of  all  orders,  in 
frequently  placing  orders  to  be  filled  without  con¬ 
firmation  or  the  practice  of  manufacturers  failing 
to  confirm  orders  before  shipping  merchandise  when 
such  confirmation  is  required  as  a  store  policy,  are 
condemned  as  unsound  methods  of  business. 

CANCELLATION  OF  ORDERS 

27.  Unjust  arid  unreasonable  cancellation  of  orders  given 
and  accepted  in  good  faith  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

PATTERNS  AND  DESIGNS 

28.  The  practice  of  manufacturers  dropping  or  discon¬ 
tinuing  patterns  without  giving  reasonable  notice  to 
their  customers  is  condemned  as  an  unsound  and 
undesirable  method  of  business.  The  failure  of 
manufacturers  to  give  proper  notice  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  dropping  or  discontinuing  of  patterns 
as  agreed  upon  at  the  time  orders  were  accepted, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

SELLING 

29.  Selling  directly  or  indirectly  to  competitors  of  a 
concern  to  which  an  exclusive  agency  has  been  given, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 


GENERAL  PRACTICES  DISCOURAGED 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  involving  or  relating  for  the  most  part  to  breach 
of  contract,  other  practices  are  experienced  which 
are  regarded  as  unsound  and  undesirable.  While 
not  strictly  unfair  or  unethical  in  character,  these 
practices  are  condemned  by  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers  as  wasteful  in  character  and  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  industry  and  of  the  public. 
The  following  subjects,  including  some  of  the  most 
important  practices,  are  seriously  recommended  for 
the  joint  consideration  and  study  of  producers  and 
distributors. 

a.  Too  Many  Markets — The  holding  of  too  frequent 

markets  should  be  discouraged  as  economically 
unsound  and  wasteful  in  effect. 

b.  Selection  of  Sales  Outlets — The  failure  of  manufac¬ 

turers  to  exercise  careful  and  intelligent  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  their  sales  outlets  with 
respect  to  financial  capacity,  credit  rating,  efficiency 
in  management  and  moral  and  ethical  standing 
within  the  community  as  a  means  of  avoiding  busi¬ 
ness  failures,  economic  waste  and  unfair  and  in¬ 
jurious  trade  practices,  is  condemned  as  an  un¬ 
sound  method  of  business  detrimental  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

c.  Over-emphasizing  Price — The  practice  on  the  part 

of  all  parties  concerned  of  habitually  emphasizing 
and  stressing  price  terms  and  discounts  without 
regard  to  quality  and  style  in  the  purchase  and 
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sale  of  furniture  is  discouraged  as  unsound  and 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  wholesaler,  retailer  and  the  consumer. 

d.  Frequent  Changes  in  Designs — Too  frequent  changes 

in  designs,  styles  and  patterns  is  condemned  as 
economically  wasteful  and  injurious  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  industry. 

e.  The  Kracy  of  Designs  is  discouraged  as  unsound 

business  practice. 

f.  Consignment  Selling — The  practice  of  regularly  trans¬ 

acting  business  on  a  consignment  basis  which 
gives  rise  to  many  misunderstandings  and  results 
in  trade  abuses  and  unfair  practices  is  condemned 
as  an  unsound  method  of  doing  business. 

g.  Soliciting  Donations — It  shall  be  considered  unethical 

on  the  part  of  a  retail  dealer  to  solicit  or  request 
the  manufacturer  for  donations  or  subscriptions  to 
merchandise  campaigns  that  are  purely  for  the 
advancement  of  the  dealer’s  personal  interest. 

The  great  variety  of  subjects  covered  by  these  stand¬ 
ards  is  apparent.  Some  of  the  problems  involved  are 
admittedly  minor  in  character  and  have  a  somewhat 
limited  effect  upon  present  conditions  within  the  fur¬ 
niture  trade.  Other  of  these  practices,  however,  deal 
with  major  problems  the  solution  of  w'hich  require  the 
collective  consideration  and  action  of  all  branches  of 
the  industry.  This  is  true  particularly  with  the  second 
section  of  the  standards  dealing  with  such  subjects  as 
conflicting  markets  or  furniture  exhibits,  consignment 
selling,  excessive  changes  in  design,  styles  and  patterns, 
and  the  indiscriminate  selection  of  sales  outlets. 

Important  Practices  Covered 

Some  of  the  practices  included  in  the  first  section 
of  these  standards  are  of  sufficient  importance  and  seri¬ 
ousness  to  the  industry  as  to  warrant  further  emphasis. 

The  subject  of  damages  and  repairs  always  has  been 
a  source  of  contention  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
Practically  all  retailers  experience  more  or  less  diffi¬ 
culty  with  receiving  damaged  merchandise.  It  is  found 
for  example,  in  studying  the  questionnaire  returned  by 
department  stores  that  some  concerns  report  over  75 
per  cent  of  all  shipments  received  contain  damaged 
merchandise.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  such  damages  are 
minor  in  character,  requiring  only  slight  repairs  but  the 
balance  represents  damages  serious  in  character  which 
involve  just  claims  against  the  carrier  or  shipper.  Re¬ 
tailers  feel  that  much  of  this  difficulty  may  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  improper  and  faulty  packing  methods  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  claim  that 
retailers  make  false  and  unjustifiable  demands  for  re¬ 
pairs  on  furniture  received. 

A  particularly  serious  abuse,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
manufacturers,  is  the  practice  of  retailers  deducting 
from  the  shipper’s  invoice  allowance  for  damages  and 
repairs,  many  of  which  are  attributable  to  the  carrier 
rather  than  to  the  manufacturer,  without  first  soliciting 
the  seller's  approval  for  such  repairs.  Producers  also 
claim  that  many  retailers  require  them  to  handle  all 
damage  claims  against  the  carrier  on  shipments  made 
“F.  O.  B.”  factory  and  that  such  merchants  often  re¬ 
fuse  to  cooperate  in  establishing  justified  claims  for 
damages. 


Another  serious  problem  is  the  delay  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced  by  retailers  in  receiving  merchandise  at  the 
time  agreed  upon.  Retail  replies  indicate  that  frequent 
delays  in  getting  orders  shipped  are  encountered  with 
about  27  per  cent  of  furniture  manufacturers.  Some  22 
department  stores  report  that  such  difficulty  is  encount¬ 
ered  with  50  per  cent  of  such  concerns  from  whom  they 
buy.  Related  to  this  is  the  problem  of  shipping  broken 
suites  as  practiced  by  some  manufacturers,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  much  inconvenience  and  unnecessary  expense 
to  the  retailer.  '  ' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  abuses  experienced 
by  furniture  manufacturers  is  the  practice  of  retailers 
taking  cash  discounts  after  the  discount  period  has 
expired  or  taking  discounts  in  excess  of  those  agreed 
upon  under  the  terms  of  an  order.  Connected  with  this 
is  the  complaint  of  some  manufacturers  that  retailers 
place  large  orders  with  the  manufacturer  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  quantity  discount  and 
then  later  cancel  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  order 
after  the  discount  has  been  received. 

These  practices  illustrate  some  of  the  specific  abuses 
upon  which  the  standards  are  based.  Many  other  illus¬ 
trations  could  be  given  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
abuses  encountered  in  business  transactions. 

Distribution  of  Standards 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  these  Standards 
of  Business  Practice  to  the  attention  of  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  as  possible.  Copies  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  various  furniture  markets  held  during 
the  past  month  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids 
and  High  Point.  In  addition,  each  of  the  four  associa¬ 
tions  has  distributed  copies  to  its  entire  membership. 
In  this  manner,  approximately  25,000  copies  already 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the  industry.  Many 
representative  department  stores  have  requested  addit¬ 
ional  copies  of  these  standards  for  distribution  to  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  buyers  of  their  furniture  de¬ 
partments. 

Conclusion 

It  is  recognized  that  the  mere  adoption  of  Standards 
of  Practice  of  this  character  will  not  in  itself  entirely 
eliminate  trade  abuses  and  unethical  trade  practices. 
The  adoption  of  these  standards  constitutes  merely  the 
first  step  in  an  educational  campaign  for  the  promotion 
of  better  and  more  profitable  relationships  between  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers.  The  Trade  Relations  Committees  of 
the  various  associations  cooperating  in  this  work  will 
act  as  a  Central  Clearing  House  for  the  collection  of 
complaints  of  violations  of  these  practices  and  for  the 
establishment  of  effective  means  of  bringing  about  their 
enforcement  by  members  of  the  industry. 

Department  stores  can  assist  directly  in  this  work  by 
reporting  to  the  Trade  Relations  Bureau  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  instances  of  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  and  trade  abuses  contrary  to  the  principles  set 
forth  in  these  standards  which  they  have  experienced 
or  may  experience  in  their  future  dealings  with  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  Your  direct  co¬ 
operation  in  making  these  standards  effective  guides  of 
business  practice  for  the  entire  industry  is  urgently 
solicited. 
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6.  Sweep:  Measured  across  bottom  hem  of  garment 
as  it  lies  spread  out. 


Tel«r«iM«a 


TaUl  Ltafth  ST  ST^  ST|  ST{  S8  S*i  SS|  S«{  S»  t  laahM 

Up  St  SS  24  21  24  ST  2S  tt  30  1  Inok 

thosldar  Strap*  T  T^  T^  T|  •  H  3}  • 


Mp  UB(th  S030S0  80  80  I0S0S0S02  iaoh** 

Smp  23  24  23  24  27  24  tt  30  31  2  iMh** 

MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  KNIT  RAYON  CHEMISES 


3.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  edge  of  shoul¬ 
der  strap  to  bottom  edge  of  leg. 

4.  Inseam:  Measured  from  crotch  to  bottom  of  pants 
leg  along  the  inside  seam. 

5.  Thigh:  Measured  from  a  point  approximately  six 
inches  below  the  crotch  straight  across  the  leg. 

6.  Leg  Opening:  Measured  across  the  opening  of 
the  leg. 

TeUrtJMta 

Sit»  of  Suit  Plua  qr  nliw 

Width  14  lb  16  IT  10  19  20  21  22  6% 

Tnmk  62  64  66  60  TO  T2  7«  76  78  2  IdthM 

ToUl  LMCtb  36  37  86  S9  40  41  42  43  46  1^  inoh*« 

I&aMtB  6860686861  Iaoh 


(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 


Thl^ 

LoC  Op«Biof 


18  IS  14  14  16  16  16  16  IT  1  iaeh 

10  10  11  11  12  *12  IS  13  14  I  iBch 


Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width :  Measured  across  garment  as  it  lies  spread 
out  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  top 
edge  of  body  of  garment. 

2.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  edge  of  shoul¬ 
der  strap  to  bottom  edge  of  garment  at  the  crotch. 

3.  Body  Length :  Measured  from  top  edge  to  bottom 
edge  of  body  of  garment  at  the  crotch. 

4.  Width  across  Scat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  three  and  a  half  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  garment  at  the  crotch. 

5.  Width  across  Crotch:  Measured  at  widest  point 
of  fold  after  garment  has  been  folded  in  half 
lengthwise. 

6.  Length  of  Crotch  Strap :  Measured  from  front  to 
back  of  garment  along  crotch  strap. 

Tol«rano*t 

Ilf  ltork»d  on  Ub»l  54  36M^«44  46MW  plat  or  ■laoi 

Width  17  18  19  20  21  22  2S  24  28 

ToUl  Ua(th  Sli  Sl|  Slf  S3  34i  34i  SSf  36  ST^  t  Isohaa 

lody  Lancth  25  25  26  26  27  27  28  28  29  2  inoM* 

Width  aerMi  SMt  21  22  23  23  .  24  24  26  25  26  1  Inoh 

Width  aoroca  Crotoh  '  11  12  IS  IS  14  14  16  15  16  2  Inehas 

Ldseth  of  Crotoh 

Strop  9  9  10  10  11  11  11  11  12  1  taoh 

measurement  chart  for  testing  sizes 

OF  WOMEN’S  FLAT  KNIT  RAYON  UNION 
SUITS  (BODICE  TOP,  KNEE  LENGTH) 

{The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width :  Measured  across  garment,  as  it  lies  spread 
out  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  bottom 
of  armholes. 

2.  Trunk:  Twice  the  distance  measured  from  top 
edge  of  shoulder  strap  to  center  of  bottom  line  of 
gusset  at  crotch.  Spread  legs  in  measuring  only 
sufficiently  to  adjust  crotch  gusset.  * 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  KNIT  RAYON  BLOOMER  COMBINATIONS 
(BODICE  TOP  AND  ELASTIC  KNEE) 

{The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width:  Measured  across  garment  as  it  lies  spread 
out  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  top 
edge  of  body  of  garment. 

2.  T otal  Length :  Measured  from  top  edge  of  shoul¬ 
der  to  bottom  edge  of  leg. 

3.  Trunk:  Twice  the  distance  measured  from  top 
edge  of  shoulder  to  center  of  bottom  line  of  crotch. 
Spread  legs  in  measuring  only  sufficiently  to  adjust 
crotch. 

4.  Body  length :  Measured  from  top  edge  of  body  of 
garment  to  bottom  edge  of  garment. 

5.  Width  across  Scat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  eight  inches  above  crotch. 

6.  Width  across  Crotch:  Measured  at  widest  point 
of  fold  after  garment  has  been  folded  in  half  length¬ 
wise. 

7.  Leg  Opening:  Measured  across  leg  along  lower 
edge. 

8.  Leg  Opening  Stretched:  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge  with  elastic  completely  extended. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  KNIT  RAYON  NIGHT  GOWNS 

{The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  of  shoulder 
to  bottom  of  hem. 

2.  Width :  Measured  across  garment  as  it  lies  spread 
out  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  top 
edge  of  b^y  of  garment. 

3.  Hip:  Measured  across  garment  as  it  lies  spread 
out  at  a  point  twenty-four  inches  below  top  of 
shoulder. 

4.  Armhole :  Measured  from  top  of  armhole  to  lower 
edge  as  garment  lies  spread  out. 

5.  Sweep:  Measured  across  bottom  hem  of  garment 
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4.  Sweep:  Measured  across  bottom  hem  of  garment 
as  it  lies  spread  out. 

TROUSER— YOKE  FRONT  STYLE: 

5.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  back  top  edge  of 
waist  band  as  garment  lies  spread  out  to  inside 
bottom  edge  of  leg. 

6.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  when  garment  is 
laid  out  smoothly. 

7.  Waist  Stretched:  Twice  the  distance  measured 
between  the  outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  with 
elastic  completely  extended. 

8.  Width  across  Seat:  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch 
and  top  edge  of  waist  band. 

9.  Width  across  Crotch:  Measured  at  widest  point 
of  fold  after  garment  has  been  folded  in  half 
lengthwise. 

10.  Leg  Opening :  Measured  across  leg  at  lower  edge. 

11.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  center  of  front  edge  of  waist 
band. 

12.  Back  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  back  upper  edge 
of  waist  band. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  WOMEN’S  KNIT  RAYON  PAJAMAS 
(TWO  PIECE  STYLE) 

{The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

BLOUSE: 

1.  Width:  Measured  across  garment  as  it  lies  spread 
out  at  a  point  even  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
armhole  opening. 

2.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  center  of  shoulder 
to  bottom  edge  of  garment. 

3.  Armhole :  Measured  from  top  of  armhole  to  lower 
edge  of  opening  as  garment  lies  spread  out. 
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ARE  YOU  FAMILIAR  WITH  MERCHANDISE  TESTING? 

The  Testing  Laboratory  of  the  Association  Is  Open  to  Visitors 
from  Member  Stores  at  All  Times 


Buyers  and  store  executives  are  invited  to  visit 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  and  get  first 
hand  information  on  the  testing  of  textile  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  laboratory  of  the  Association  is 
located  in  the  merchandise  market  center  of  New 
York,  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  34th  Street. 

It  will  prove  an  hour  (or  longer,  if  you  can 
spare  the  time)  well  spent  to  talk  with  our  textile 
analysts  and  chemists  at  their  work.  These  prac¬ 
tical  men  are  engaged  day  in  day  out  testing 


textile  articles  of  all  kinds  and  their  knowledge  of 
merchandise  from  the  technical  angle  can  be  a 
valuable  source  of  information  to  buyers — par¬ 
ticularly  on  textile  specifications. 

Make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  laboratory  the  next 
time  you  are  in  New  York.  Call  at  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  W.  34th  Street, 
and  ask  for  Mr.  Stutz,  General  Manager  of  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


IS  YOUR  MODERN  STORE  ORGANIZATION  TEST-MINDED? 
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Kaufmann’s  Standardize  on 

National  Cash  Registers 


39^ 


/ 


The  beautiful  new  first  floor  of  Kaufmann’s  in  Pittsburgh 
strikes  a  distinctly  new  note  in  department  store  design 
and  equipment.  Many  new  and  diflerent  ideas  have  been 
incorporated  and  every  piece  of  equipment  has  had  to  meet 
the  most  severe  tests.  National  Cash  Registers  .  •  •  Class 
2000  clerk- wrap  type  .  .  .  were  chosen  to  handle  cash  sales. 
Finished  in  black  enamel  and  with  straight  line  cabinets 
these  machines  fit  in  beautifully  with  the  modem  design  and 
fixtures  of  the  new  store.  And  they  provide  Kaufmann’s 
with  the  fastest  and  most  economical  system  for  handling 
sales.  Ninety-six  registers  are  required  on  the  main  floor 
and  balcony  to  assure  customers  of  the  finest  service. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World* s  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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The  Way  With  People 

Continued  from  page  442 


Buyers  arithmetic  problems. 

Buying  plans. 

Assistant  buyer’s  duties. 

Follow-up  and  Effort  to  Evaluate. 

We  have  been  having  a  class  for  Assist¬ 
ant  Buyers  for  four  years. 

The  fact  that  the  members  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  course,  that  the 
merchandise  managers  notice  improved 
arithmetic,  and  that  many  of  the  assist¬ 
ants  who  have  taken  the  course  have  been 
promoted,  make  us  feel  that  it  is  success¬ 
ful. 

WRONG  ADDRESS  MEETINGS 

Time 

Mornings  from  9:15  to  10:30  until  all  salespeople 
had  had  the  review. 

Personnel 

Main  floor  salespeople. 

Upper  floor  salespeople. 

Leaders 

Main  floor  manager — Main  floor  salespeople. 
Assistant  Personnel  Director — ^Upper  floor  sales¬ 
people. 

Outline  of  Review 
How  to  get  correct  addresses. 

How  to  get  complete  addresses. 

Results  of  getting  wrong  or  incomplete  addresses. 
Practice  in  making  capital  letters  and  making  clear 
figures. 

(We  gave  the  salespeople  pads  of  lined  paper 
to  practice  the  letters  and  figures.) 

Follow-up  and  Effort  to  Evaluate. 

Error  slips. 

Filled  out  by  the  Delivery  department  and  turned 
into  the  Personnel  office. 

Salespeople  interviewed  by  Assistant  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  at  8 :30  in  the  morning. 

(Placing  this  interview  twenty  minutes  earlier 
than  they  would  ordinarily  be  here  had  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  in  cutting  down  the  errors.) 

There  have  been  fewer  complaints  from  the  Delivery 
department  since  we  had  our  Wrong  Address  meet¬ 
ings. 

FRIDAY  MORNING  FASHION  MEETINGS 
Time 

At  9 :00  o’clock,  for  about  one  hour. 

Personnel  ^ 

Salespeople,  buyers  and  merchandise  managers.  Fit. 
ters  are  invited,  but  not  required  to  be  present. 

We  arrange  to  have  about  three-fourths 


of  our  salesforce  at  the  meeting,  leaving 
just  enough  on  the  floors  to  cover  the  de¬ 
partments.  If  it  is  necessary  to  call  a 
girl  from  the.  meeting,  she  leaves  quietly, 
and  the  meeting  is  not  interrupted. 

Leaders 

The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  usually  conducts  the 

meeting  after  it  has  been  planned  with  the  Personnel 

Director. 

General  Purpose 

Fashion  Education  and  Promotion  among  salespeople. 
Type  of  Material  Used. 

1.  Fitting  individual  types  of  customers. 

■  2.  Ensemble  building. 

3.  Paris  openings. 

4.  Background  and  history  of  present-day  fashions. 

5.  Selecting  correct  wardrobes  for  certain  occasions. 

6.  Salesmanship  and  selling-points. 

Merchandise  is  modeled  and  the  fashion 
information  is  sometimes  supplemented 
with  mimeogrfiphed  notes.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  make  the  meetings  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive. 

At  times  of  special  promotions,  the 
meeting  is  'devoted  to  a  showing  of  new 
merchandise  exclusively,  with  no  attempt 
to  do  other  than  to  get  the  salesforce 
acquainted  with  the  merchandise. 

Follow-up  and  Effort  to  Evaluate 

These  meetings  have  been  carried  on 
for  about  three  years  without  a  break, 
and  every  year  we  see  an  increase  in  inter¬ 
departmental  selling  and  have  a  few  more 
people  who  are  capable  of  completely  out¬ 
fitting  a  customer. 

PROFESSIONAL  SELLING  CLUB 

This  is  an  honorary  club  to  belong  to  which  sales¬ 
people  must  qualify  along  certain  specified  lines  of 
salesmanship. 

The  purpose  behind  the  Professional  Selling  Club  is 
have  an  honorary  organization  within  the  store, 
eligibility  depending  not  only  on  the  volume  of  sales, 
but  the  t)q)e  of  ‘salesmanship  used,  thus  making  a 
“profession”  qut  of  selling. 

Points  were  selected  which  would  encourage  the  girls 
to  use  suggestive  selling,  ensemble  selling,  to  build  up 
‘heir  own  clientele,  open  charge  accounts,  sell  more 
than  one  item  to  a  customer,  and  in  general  make  them 
outstanding  or  “professional”  saleswomen.  Point  are 
"iven  to  encourage  their  regular  attendance,  to  reduce 
tardiness,  and  to  reduce  salescheck  errors. 

The  Club  was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1927,  and  has 
been  in  operation  ever  since. 

Other  stores  in  the  Specialty  Stores  Assodation  hav- 
ine  Professional  Selling  Qubs  exchange  figures  of 
club  members  and  ideas  on  salesmanship. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  jobs  you  can  give  this  remarkable  machine:  Adding 
sales  and  merchandise  return  tickets  (cash,  charge  and  C.  O.  D. ;  for  in¬ 
dividual  clerks,  for  department  total  sales  and  for  grand  total  of  sales) ;  taking 
trial  balances  of  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable  and  general  ledger; 
listing  balances  and  posting  media  for  proof  of  posting  figures;  adding  pur¬ 
chase  invoices;  adding  departmental  journals,  cash  purchase  sales  and  general 
journals — and  many  others. 

Hundreds  of  concerns  take  full  advantage  of  the  portability,  the  compactness 
and  the  low  price  of  the  Burroughs  Electric  Portable.  They  put  one  of  these 
handy,  economical  machines  on  the  desk  of  each  employee  engaged  in  figure- 
work,  bookkeeping  or  accounting.  An  increase  in  production  and  a  lowering 
of  figuring  and  accounting  costs  are  immediately  noted. 

For  a  demonatration,  call  the  local  Burrougha  ofRca,  or  write 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Fleets 


COMPACT  BECAUSE  THE  MOTOR  IS .  BUILT  INTO  THE 
MECHANISM  WITHOUT  ENLARGEMENT  OF  CASE. 
FAST  BECAUSE  ELECTRICALLY  OPERATED.  '  STUBPY 
BECAUSE  OF  STANDARP , BURROUGHS  CONS’^UtTION. 

Addiiif-Subtractinc  Machin*  illustratad*  $175  daliTared  U*  S.  A«  s  $205  In 
Canada.  Othar  alactrics  as  low  aa  $130 1  hand  oparatad  modala  aa  low  aa  $$0. 
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Requirements  for  Admission  into  the  Club 

1.  A  saleswoman  must  have  25  customers  whom  she 
can  call  by  name,  who  regularly  ask  for  her 
when  shopping,  and  whom  she  has  served  at  least 
twice  in  the  store. 

2.  Her  net  sales  for  the  preceding  three  months 
must  be  above  the  average  in  her  department. 

3.  Her  record  for  the  preceding  three  months  must 
show  no  unexcused  absence  and  not  more  than 
three  tardinesses  a  month. 

4.  She  must  have  qualified  in  50  points  of  those 
listed  below  which  represent  the  fundamentals  of 
professional  selling. 

Requirements  for  Retaining  Membership 

1.  No  unexcused  absence  and  not  more  than  three 
tardiness  for  the  month. 

2.  She  must  qualify  in  40  of  the  points  listed  below 
each  month. 

Fundamentals  of  Professional  Selling 

1.  Adding  five  names  a  month  to  list  of  cus¬ 
tomers  described  above . 10  points 

2.  Main  floor.  Sales  from  3  courtesy  cards 

to  upper  floors.  Upper  floors.  Sales  from 
6  courtesy  cards.  Cards  sent  down  to 
Main  floor  count  if  the  total  Main  floor 
sale  is  $10.00,  even  though  from  several 
departments  . 10  points 

3.  Main  floor.  For  accessory  departments 
sales  of  $25.00  to  each  of  two  customers 
in  one  month.  $75.00  for  lingerie  and 
negligee  departments  to  each  of  two  cus¬ 
tomers  in  one  month.  For  bag  depart¬ 
ment  sales  of  $25.00  to  each  of  3  cus¬ 
tomers  in  one  month. 

Upper  floors.  Selling  4  garments  to 
each  of  two  customers  in  one  month. 

Any  garment  from  $10.00  up  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  point.  In  the  Millinery 
department,  selling  4  hats  to  one  cus¬ 
tomer  and  having  a  $65.00  sale.  In 
the  coat  department,  two  sales  of  $250.00 
each  . 10  points 

4.  Making  8  sales  a  month  through  calling 

customers  on  the  telephone  . 15  points 


5.  Having  one  Outstanding  Sale  a  month.  5  points 
(We  consider  an  “Outstanding  Sale”  to 

be  one  which  shozvs  initiative,  tact,  or 
unusual  selling  ability.) 

6.  Having  the  largest  number  of  Outstand¬ 
ing  Sales  for  the  month .  5  points 

7.  Having  sales  at  least  third  highest  in 

the  department  for  the  month  . 10  points 

8.  Leading  the  department  sales  for  the 

preceding  six  months  season  . 15  points 

9.  Having  no  serious  salescheck  error  for 

the  month  .  5  points 

10.  Opening  three  new  charge  accounts,  or 
selling  three  charge  customers  in  a 
department  in  which  they  have  never 
bought  before . 10  points 


Benefits  to  Members  of  Professiotml  Selling  Club 

1.  A  congratulatorj'  letter  from  Mr.  M, 

Himelhoch. 

2.  A  pin  to  wear  during  store  hours. 

3.  A  bonus  of  $25.00  for  each  six  months  member¬ 
ship  in  the  club.  This  bonus  will  be  awarded  in 
December  and  June. 

4.  An  annual  trip  to  the  market  will  be  given  to  the 
two  members  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors 
of  the  club,  have  done  the  best  selling  job  of 
the  year. 

Management 

There  will  be  a  Directing  Committee  representing 
the  firm,  the  buying  staff,  personnel  office,  and  sales¬ 
people,  which  will  decide  on  memberships,  meetings 
and  will  arbitrate  questions  that  arise.  This  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of ; 

Member  of  the  Firm. 

The  Credit  Manager. 

A  Merchandise  Manager. 

The  Personnel  Director. 

The  Main  Floor  Manager. 

A  Buyer. 

A  Saleswoman  in  Gowns. 

Method  of  Operating  Professional  Selling  Club 
Records — 

Customers’  lists  are  turned  in  to  the  Personnel 
office  to  be  checked  against  the  credit  ledgers.  A 
card  is  typed  for  each  customer  and  returned  to 
the  saleswoman  for  her  file.  A  box  file  is  kept  in 
each  department  for  customers’  cards. 

Sales  are  figured  and  compared  by  Personnel 
office. 

Attendance  record  is  taken  from  the  time  cards 
by  the  Personnel  office. 

Courtesy  cards  are  turned  in  at  the  wrapping 
desks  and  collected  once  a  month  by  the  Personnel 
office.  E^ch  card  must  be  authorized  by  floor 
manager  at  time  of  sale. 

Sales  under  point  number  three  are  recorded  by 
floor  managers  and  turned  in  to  Personnel  office  at 
close  of  month.  j 

Telephone  sales  are  recorded  by  floor  managers. 
When  customer  is  first  called  the  saleswoman 
turns  in  a  record  of  the  call  to  the  flooor  manager. 
When  customer  comes  in  and  buys,  another  record 
is  turned  in.  Floor  manager  assembles  these  separ¬ 
ate  records  and  gives  Personnel  office  the  list  of 
customers  who  bought  and  the  amount  of  the 
purchase. 

Outstanding  sales  are  turned  in  each  day  by 
floor  manager  to  Personnel  office.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  best  of  the  sales  are  selected,  one  for 
each  business  day  of  the  month  and  posted. 

Salescheck  errors  are  recorded  by  floor  man¬ 
agers. 

New  customers  are  recorded  by  floor  manager 
and  turned  in  to  Personnel  office  at  end  of  month. 

Meetings 

Meetings  of  the  club  members  will  be  held 
usually  twice  a  month  to  consider  new  merchan- 
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dise  brought  in  by  members,  and  to  discuss  ques¬ 
tions  of  interest  in  regard  to  selling.  A  committee 
selected  by  the  members  will  plan  the  program  for 
each  meeting. 

Dinner  meetings  will  be  held  two  or  more  times 
each  year. 

Follow-up  and  Effort  to  Evaluate 

Since  a  salesgirl  must  qualify  each  month  in  order 
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to  retain  membership,  we  are  able  to  tell  who  are 
doing  professional  selling  and  who  are  not. 

Ananalyzation  of  the  sales  of  the  members  show 
that  their  sales  have  gradually  increased  since  the 
club  started. 

The  personal  customers  of  members  of  the  club 
far  outnumber  the  customers  of  girls  not  in  the 
club.  This  was  noticeably  brought  out  recently  when 
we  had  customer  lists  turned  in  from  all  salespeople. 


OMAHA 

PHILADKLPHIA 

PITTSBUROH 

PORTLAND,  MK. 

PROVIDBNCK 

RKAOING 

RICHMOND 


An  Analysis  of  Present  State  Sales  Tax  Laws 

Continued  from  page  433 


the  doctor,  the  public  accountant  and  the 
architect  go  untaxed? 

10.  It  is  not  a  tax  based  u|x>n  ability  to  pay. 
It  is  effective  in  times  of  depression  as  well 
as  in  periods  of  prosperity.  It  is  based  on 
sales  regardless  of  profit  or  loss. 

11.  It  will  promote  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  states.  Once  a  sales  tax  is  enacted  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  succeeding  state  legis¬ 
latures  from  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation 
when  they  are  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  raising  additional  state  funds. 

12.  It  taxes  luxuries  on  the  same  basis  as 


necessities,  placing  upon  the  latter  com¬ 
modities  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  bur¬ 
den. 

13.  In  thousands  of  instances  it  will  be  im¬ 
practical  to  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  consum¬ 
er,  making  it  necessary  for  the  retailer  to 
pay  the  tax  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

14.  Since  the  tax  is  based  on  volume  and  not 
profit,  a  merchant  whose  business  is  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  loss  is  taxed  to  the  same  extent 
as  one  operating  at  a  profit  and  able  to  pay. 

15.  It  is  distinctly  class  legislation. 
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“Budget  Control” 

What  it  Does  and  How  to  Do  it 


This  booklet  sets  forth — 

1.  The  reasons  for  a  budget  in 
business. 

2.  How  each  part  of  it  should 
be  prepared. 

3.  The  principles  of  its  effective 
operation. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the 
booklet  at  this  time,  because  of  the 


peculiar  importance  of  the  budget  in 
the  control  of  finances  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  organization.  The  present 
edition  is  a  second  printing,  revised 
and  enlarged,  of  the  original  issued 
by  Ernst  &  Ernst  in  1925.  It  has 
forty  pages  with  six  exhibits.  Mailed 
on  request  of  nearest  office. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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‘MONARCHY 

DAYTON 

A1  54932  i 
52/220  101 
UVEHDBR 
<1.50 


WE  BELIEVE  every  article  offered  for  sale  in  every  store 
should  carry  a  price- ticket. 

We  believe  all  Price-Marking  should  be  neat,  legible,  accur¬ 
ate — indelible. 

We  believe  no  system  of  merchandising  is  complete  unless  the 
Price-Marking  of  that  merchandise  is  given  proper  consideration. 

We  believe  many  merchants  overlook  the  possibilities  of  loss 
through  incorrect,  inaccurate  Price-Marking. 

We  know  thousands  of  merchants  who  have  solved  their  Price- 
Marking  problems,  by  reason  of  having  installed  the  “MONARCH” 
Marking  System  in  their  establishments. 

We  know  we  can  do  for  you  what  we  have  done 
for  all  “MONARCH”  users — show  an  appreci¬ 
able  saving  in  the  cost  of  your  Price-Marking — 
show  an  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  your 
tickets^ — show  a  return  on  your  investment  in  a 
“MONARCH”  Price-Marking  Machine. 


Permit  us  to  demonstrate  in  your  store  what  a  “MONARCH” 
will  do  for  you. 

Just  drop  us  a  line. 


ttije  iHonarcfi  idar&tng 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


and OidiftcdUadiingTkvic^  ^Trice  ^arl^in^  Si/dems  forn^taiJ  ShresC' 
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long  enough  to  teach  the  buying  staff  to  order  only  a 
minimum  supply  and  to  use  judgment  in  buying  against 
sales. 

Pjri<w  Lining  May  Temporarily  Increase  Stock 

In  one  of  our  most  staple  departments,  we  were  able 
in  eighteen  months  to  lower  the  average  stock  from 
better  than  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
to  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — and  we 
have  ample  and  substantial  proof  that  our  assortments 
are  better  under  the  new  figure.  We  know  that  you  can 
starve  a  stock  and  that  there  is  danger  of  carrying  price 
lining  to  the  point  where  you  will  ruin  sales  volume. 
We  also  know  that  price  lining  will  not  immediately 
lower  stock  investment  if  the  assortment  is  kept  up. 
In  fact,  it  will  materially  raise  the  average  stock  invest¬ 
ment  for  several  months.  This  is  because  the  analyzing 
of  the  stock  and  the  attendant  record  of  facts  obtained, 
show  us  where  our  stocks  are  short  and  where  we 
need  more  merchandise — and  we  cannot  profitably  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  lumps  and  overages  which  it  also  shows  up, 
as  quickly  as  we  wish  to  buy  things  we  need.  Therefore, 
we  are  carrying  the  lumps  of  old  stocks  along  while  we 
are  gradually  disposing  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  buying  into  the  thinned  spots — ^the  result  invari- 
iably  is  an  overbought  condition. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rivalry  between  manufacturers 
that  is  almost  unbelievable  to  the  average  citizen.  When 
one  firm  has  good  success  with  a  certain  item,  it  would 
seem  that  almost  every  manufacturer  of  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  makes  something  comparable  or  just  as  good. 
Then  all  of  them  begin  to  add  improvements  and  newer 
models,  or  specials.  The  result  is  that  in  most  staple 
items,  there  are  dozens  of  manufacturers  presenting 
an  array  of  similar  merchandise  that  would  dismay  any 
but  the  most  hardened  buyer.  It  would  seem  that  three- 
fourths  of  these  items  are  to  the  average  customer, 
duplicates.  True,  one  will  have  this  or  that  variation 
in  shape,  design,  material,  workmanship  or  me:  iv)d  oi 
operation  but  for  the  practical  purposes  of  o.'dinary 
use,  any  one  of  them  would  suffice. 

Examples  of  Price  Lining 

Having  been  continually  at  this  work  for  more  than 
two  years,  we  naturally  could  give  many  illustrations. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  explain  what  we  found 
and  did  in  a  couple  of  cases  where  we  were  dealing 
with  small  items  of  relative  unimportance. 

Until  our  price  lining  efforts  reached  the  stock  of 
rubber  drain  board  mats  we  carried  an  assortment  of 
46  different  items,  including  all  possible  colors  and 
sizes.  Slow-selling  sizes  and  colors  were  heavy  and 
floor  samples  had  become  soiled.  There  was  a  general 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  intelli¬ 
gent  eliminating  of  slow  sizes  and  colors.  This  idea  was 
based  on  the  extreme  variation  in  sizes  of  drain  boards, 
and  the  opinion  that  in  selling  mats  the  aim  of  the 
department  should  be  to  accommodate  every  possible 
size  that  any  customer  may  require.  Our  assortment 
was  larger  and  more  varied  than  any  offered  by  our 
competitors.  Our  volume  was  normal,  but  being  spread 
out  over  the  46  items,  and  attempting  to  keep  them  all 
in  stock  at  the  same  time  reduced  our  turnover  because 
of  the  unnecessary  relatively  huge  inventory. 

We  proceeded,  however,  to  set  up  a  record  of  our 


stock  in  a  price  sequence.  Every  size,  color,  and  price 
was  listed  separately.  Our  record  included  the  cost, 
retail,  purchases,  quantity  on  hand,  sales  and  the  mark¬ 
up  per  cent.  From  this  record  we  set  up  three  cross 
references ;  the  first,  sales  according  to  color,  regardless  / 
of  price  and  size;  second,  according  to  size,  regardless 
of  color  and  price;  and  third,  according  to  price  re¬ 
gardless  of  size  and  color.  With  this  set-up  the  paper 
analysis  was  complete  and  elimination  was  simplified. 

The  figures  thus  presented  were  surprising.  The  sales 
by  color  were:  White  323;  Green  181;  Blue  75;  Can¬ 
ary  58;  Rose  56;  Red  9.  In  the  record  according  to 
size  the  individual  sales  ranged  from  199  of  one  number 
to  6  of  another.  Our  sales  according  to  price  ranged 
from  163  at  one  price  to  3  at  another. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  a  very  commonly  accepted 
fact  in  our  analysis  and  research  work  that  in  any  item 
where  we  are  selling  at  ten  or  fifteen  prices  or  in 
any  range  or  group  of  merchandise,  we  can  invariably 
get  eighty  per  cent  of  the  volume  out  of  five  or  six 
price  lines.  We  usually  can  get  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  volume  on  two  or  three  price  lines,  but  if  there  is 
any  argument  on  getting  price  lines,  you  can  always 
be  safe  in  getting  eighty  per  cent  of  the  volume  on  any 
item  (assuming  that  you  can  carry  a  complete  range) 
on  not  more  than  six  prices,  usually  on  four  or  five 
prices.  The  other  twenty  per  cent  of  the  volume  is 
usually  gotten  on  maybe  ten  or  fifteen  prices. 

Price  Lining  Committee  Plays  Its  Part 

Our  Comparison  Shopping  Department  furnished  us 
with  a  report  on  the  more  important  competition  in 
town.  The  report  of  the  offerings  of  each  source  of 
competition  was  charted  according  to  size,  color,  and 
price  against  which  we  stacked  our  proposed  line-up. 

Any  questionable  competitive  mats  were  purchased  and 
scrutinized  as  to  texture,  weight,  shape  and  construction. 

We  held  a  meeting  of  a  special  price  lining  committee, 
composed  of  a  representative  of  the  comparison  office, 
the  divisional  merchandise  manager,  his  assistant,  the 
buyer,  his  assistant,  the  sales  head  of  stock  and  the 
best  salesgirl  from  that  section  of  floor,  and  the  man 
ebirg  the  research  in  connection  with  the  price  lining. 
With  one  eye  tied  to  the  sales  record  and  cross  refer¬ 
ences,  the  other  focused  on  the  mats  before  us,  we 
proceeded  to  set  up  our  price  line  bearing  in  mind  that 
we  must  offer  a  good  selection  and  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment,  yet  our  inventory  must  be  reduced.  The  sales 
record  automatically  eliminated  8  odd  sizes  out  of  an 
original  18.  As  to  color  elimination,  we  finally  decided 
to  retain  8  white  mats,  7  green,  2  blue,  2  canary  and 
2  rose.  The  color  selection  was  staggered  throughout 
the  set-up  so  as  to  include  only  the  best  selling  sizes  and 
prices.  In  this  way  we  attempted  to  include  all  sizes 
whose  sales  record  displayed  sufficient  volume  to  be 
included ;  but  eliminated  the  slow  colors.  The  final 
result  left  us  with  only  21  mats  out  of  the  original  46. 

Our  prices  could  not  be  adjusted  to  provide  the 
desired  stepping  up  as  we  have  done  in  all  other  cases. 

The  size  variation  was  the  obstinate  factor.  Price  had 
to  be  governed  by  sizes  and  shapes.  To  date  we  have 
heard  complaints  neither  from  customers  nor  salesgirls 
concerning  price  classes.  In  adopting  this  price  line  we 
have  found  it  much  easier  to  keep  21  mats  in  stock 
than  the  original  46,  and  still  offer  as  good,  if  not  a 
better  selection  to  our  customers. 


If  you  are  attempting  to  do  busi- 
ne«  without  some  means  of 
quickly  collecting,  compiling 
Md  interpreting  your  account¬ 
ing  facts  and  figures  .  .  .  you 
might  as  well  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.  No  ship  without  a 
rudder  is  more  helpless  than  a 


business  minus  adequate  controls. 

The  new  Model  23  Remington 
Bookkeeping  Machine  is  design¬ 
ed  to  reveal  every  operating  and 
financial  condition  promptly,  ac¬ 
curately  and  in  detail.  Moreover 
with  an  actual  reduction  in  ac¬ 
counting  costs.  For  this  machine, 
as  a  by-product  of  its  routine 
bookkeeping  work,  furnishes  the 
facts  for  the  daily  business  report 
. . .  the  greatest  aid  to  manage¬ 
ment  ever  offered  store  execu¬ 
tives.  The  previous  day’s  activ¬ 
ity  is  summarized  for  official 
guidance  and  decision.  No  credit, 
sales  or  cost  condition  can  be 
overlooked.  And  the  report  cov¬ 
ers  also  the  totals  for  the  month 
and  year  to  date,  together  with 
last  year’s  figures. 


The  Model  23  Remington  is  in 
daily  use  in  over  400  lines  of 
business.  It  will  handle  your  led¬ 
ger  posting,  statement  writing 
and  everv  other  accounting  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
your  requirements.  It  will  furn¬ 
ish  the  basis  for  bringing  any 
business  that  has  been  “at  sea’’ 
back  under  complete  control.  It 
will  be  demonstrated  by  the  near¬ 
est  Remington  Rand  representa¬ 
tive  right  in  your  store  without 
interrupting  your  routine.  Call 
him  in  . . .  today. 


Accownting  Machine  Division 

Remington  Rand 

BUSINESS  SERVICE 

BVFFAJ-O.  NEW  YOUt 

Sales  Offices  in  AU  Princiliai  Cities 
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Advantages  Which  Price  Lining  Brought 

In  examining  our  competition  we  found  only  one  mat 
that  we  did  not  carry  and  that  in  the  cheapest  price 
class.  We  decided  to  add  it  to  our  line,  but  deemed  it 
wiser  to  delay  immediate  stocking  in  order  to  move  out 
our  discontinued  slow-selling  numbers,  which  we  had 
marked  down.  Our  follow  up  system,  two  months 
later,  found  that  the  discontinued  mats  had  sold  out 
in  splendid  shape.  The  new  style  was  added  and  since, 
has  been  our  faste.st  seller.  We  attempt  to  display  our 
mats  according  to  size.  In  this  way  a  customer  experi¬ 
ences  no  delay  in  choosing  her  color  once  the  necessary 
size  has  lieen  decided  upon.  We  inventory  our  mats 
regularly  along  with  all  other  merchandise  on  the  floor, 
and  our  reorders  at  each  inventory  include  almost  every 
size  and  every  color.  Our  inventory  investment  has 
I  Ken  decrea.sed  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  was.  Our 
display  arrangement  has  been  improved  and  organized. 
Markdowns  have  been  exceptionally  light,  turnover  is 
viTv  high,  and  sales  are  increasing. 

Price  Lining — Casseroles 

We  had  carried  76  mounted  casseroles  in  stock — 32 
of  which  were  in  nickel  and  44  in  chromium,  and  repre¬ 
sented  9  manufacturers.  Our  peak  in  this  line  came 
between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Following  the  same  procedure  we  had  used  in  rubber 
drain  board  mats,  we  set  up  a  similar  chart.  Every 
casserole  was  set  up  in  a  price  sequence.  However, 
l)ecause  our  display  of  casseroles  on  the  floor  was  sep¬ 
arated  between  the  nickel  and  chromium,  and  again 
subdivided  between  the  two  shapes  oval  and  round,  our 
chart  was  drawn  up  under  the  head  of  these  two  major 
divisions,  and  both  subdivided  according  to  shape.  From 
this  set-up  we  found  that  our  12  months’  sales  totaled 
6.W.  .and  were  grouped  as  follows:  Round  406.  oval 
233.  nickel  331,  chromium  308.  In  examining  our 
records  we  found  that  12  months  ago  our  stock  in 
chromium  mounts  was  only  4,  and  that  40  had  been 
added  during  the  year,  the  majority  during  the  jiast  6 
months.  The  greater  percentage  of  our  nickel  mounts 
had  been  carried  the  full  12  months.  Hence  there  was 
no  tloubt  concerning  the  trend  in  sale  in  respect  to  the 
2  finishes.  We  examined  catalogues  in  the  buyer’s  files 
in  an  attempt  to  find  any  improvements  in  design  or 
quality  that  would  add  any  material  diflference  in  our 
offering  to  the  customer.  Our  Compari.son  Department 
shopped  all  major  sources  of  competition  again  and 
any  questionable  numbers  were  purchased.  A  chart 
was  made  of  all  competition  against  which  we  stocked 
the  popular  prices  of  our  association  store  and  our  pro¬ 
pose  price  line. 

Again  the  Price  Lining  Committee  Decides 

Once  again  we  arranged  a  meeting  of  our  specialized 
price  lining  committee.  All  items  were  considered  in¬ 
dividually,  beginning  at  the  lower  end  of  the  price  range 
working  to  the  top.  Again  low  sales  records  automatic¬ 
ally  eliminated  many  numbers.  With  this  chart  and  the 
items  it  represented  in  front  of  us  we  set  up  what  the 
committee  as  a  whole  would  consider  a  good  variety. 
In  order  to  bolster  our  selection.  4  items  ,  were  included 
in  the  price  line,  in  spite  of  poor  sales  records,  simply 
because  they  would  lend  dignity,  prestige,  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  the  display.  We  decided  upon  a  price  line 


tliat  included  7  nickel  items  and  14  chromium.  Of  this 
total,  13  were  round  and  8  oval  in  strict  accordance  with 
our  sales  record  and  the  agreed  upon  trend  toward 
chromium.  Our  high  prices  in  nickel  were  allowed  to 
overlap  that  of  the  chromium  low  prices  by  about  $1.50. 

Instead  of  the  previous  assortment  of  76  numbers,  we 
found  ourselves  with  an  assortment  of  only  21.  In¬ 
stead  of  buying  from  9  manufacturers,  we  found  our 
complete  selection  was  purchased  from  4.  To  be  frank 
in  admitting  it,  our  assortment  was  not  as  large  as  that 
of  our  competitors,  but  our  selection  seemed  as  good 
because  of  the  greater  ease  with  which  we  operated  in 
keeping  the  21  in  stock  rather  than  the  original  76. 
it  relieved  our  assistant  buyers  of  much  grief  in  main¬ 
taining  full  stocks,  it  was  the  backbone  of  building  up  an 
organized  and  orderly  disjday  and  facilitated  the  prob¬ 
lem  our  customers  had  in  making  a  choice.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  by  means  of  their  purchases  during  the  12 
month  period  had  told  us  exactly  what  proportion  of 
the  2  shapes  they  wanted  us  to  display,  and  also  had 
told  us  that  they  were  more  interested  in  chromium 
than  nickel.  Clur  sales  increase  during  what  we  previ¬ 
ously  had  called  our  dull  period.  Again  our  inventory 
investment  w’as  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it 
previously  had  been,  our  display  space  reduced  and 
filled  with  constantly  turning  fresh  merchandise. 

To  prove  that  our  price  lines  were  flexible  and  elastic, 
we  recently  had  an  experience  with  a  manufacturer 
changing  design.  In  order  to  tone  up  our  line,  we 
shifted  w'ith  him.  discontinuing  one  item  for  each  one 
we  added.  A  more  recent  experience  was  with  a  manu¬ 
facturer  producing  chromium  mounts  that  would  sell 
for  twenty-five  cents  and  one  dollar  less  than  we  had 
included  in  our  price  lines.  We  decided  to  shift  with 
him  by  means  of  discontinuing  nickel  items  where  we 
set  up  new  low  priced  items  in  chromium.  As  this 
tendency  continues  in  the  industry  we  expect  to  follow 
it  up  in  our  price  lines. 

-\s  stated  above,  these  two  items  are  relatively  un¬ 
important  but  the  same  jirinciples  have  been  success¬ 
fully  applied  by  us  to  practically  every  major  item  in 
this  section. 

In  developing  a  merchandise  control,  whatever  the 
system  or  plan  followed,  if  it  is  not  too  elaborate  and 
detailed  and  furnishes  only  such  information  as  can  be 
put  to  practical  use,  and  if  it  forcibly  brings  out  the 
important  facts,  any  one  of  the  dozens  of  plans  for 
the  accomplishment  of  proper  merchandising  of  old 
stocks  and  new  stocks  will  work — with  adequate  super¬ 
vision  and  follow  up —  just  as  any  one  or  all  of  them 
will  fail  without  these  essentials. 


WANTED— CHRISTMAS  WINDOW  DISPLAY 

■A  prominent  Elastern  store  wishes  to  secure  an  attractive 
Christmas  display  with  action  to  be  used  in  a  corner  window. 
Those  concerns  having  such  a  display  which  they  wish  to 
dispose  of  are  requested  to  submit  pictures  together  with  prices. 
H -62-30. 

FOR  SALE— TIME  CLOCKS 

Five  electrical  wound  and  synchronized  Time  Recorders, 
Model  No.  6040,  three  having  150  numbers  each,  and  two  with 
100  numbers  each.  These  time  clocks  were  purchased  in  1923 
from  the  International  Time  Recording  Company  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1700  and  are  in  practically  as  good  condition  as  when 
new,  having  been  used  but  verv  little.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice. 
H-63-30. ' 
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THE  KIMBALL  ''MIDGET”  HAND  MARKING  MACHINE 

PRICE  $40.00  COMPLETE 
(Including  fuU  font  of  type,  type  cabinet  and  ink) 

Here,  at  last,  is  a  hand-operated  marking  machine  priced  so  low  as  to  make  the  hand  marking  of  price 
tickets  an  out-of-date  procedure. 

Anyone  can  easily  operate  the  “Midget”,  and  it  marks  Pin-Tickets,  String  Tags,  and  Gummed  Labels. 


The  “Midget”  practically  cannot  get  out  of  order — its  design  insures  consistent  operation  with  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  attention. 

The  last  barrier — PRICE — ^has  been  removed  and  the  “Midget”  is  at  your  service  ....  economically! 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

307  West  Broadway  Established  1876  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Publications,  Reports  and  Studies 

Continued  from  page  456 


toys;  art  goods,  musical  toys,  playground  toys 
and  Christmas  tree  ornaments  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  205  pages  (1924). 

Group  Members  $1.50 

NRDGA  Members  $1.50  Non-Members  $1.50 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  Manual  of  Furs 

Compiled  by  a  Group  of  Students  in  the  Prince 
School  of  Store  Service  Education.  His¬ 
tory,  characteristics  and  sources  of  popular 
dress  furs ;  presenting  in  brief  and  usable  form 
practical  information  to  salespeople  of  furs, 
including  the  use,  suitability  and  care  of  the 
various  furs,  suggestions  for  their  display  and 


storage,  and  questions  peculiar  to  furs.  62 
pages  (1923). 

Group  Members  .50 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  .50 
♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Advantages  of  Membership 

A  booklet  presenting  the  many  advantages  of 
membership  in  the  Personnel  Group.  Issued 
September,  1929. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Booklet  setting  forth  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Personnel  Group. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 


Traffic  Group 


Recognize  Your  Traffic  Manager 

Pamphlet  outlining  the  duties  and  important 
needs  of  a  traffic  manager.  4  pages  ( 1928) . 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  .50 
*  •  *  ♦ 

Report  on  Unit  Packing,  Shipping  Containers 
and  Store  Packing 

Booklet  containing  report  of  study  of  unit 
packing,  and  lighter  shipping  containers.  Con¬ 
tains  invaluable  recommendations  which  will 
reduce  transportation  costs.  61  pages  (1929). 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

How  Stores  Can  Reduce  Their  Shipping  Bill 
Booklet  containing  some  constructive  recom¬ 
mendations  for  ending  extravagance  in  mer- 
"Jiandise  transportation.  17  pages  (1925). 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  $1.00 

^  41 

Transportation  Claims  Manual 

Booklet  dealing  with  claim  problems  that  are 
peculiar  to  department  stores  and  setting  forth 
the  various  procedures  in  filing  of  claims 
against  transportation  companies,  whether 
they  have  occurred  on  freight,  express,  parcel 
ix)st  shipments,  etc.  35  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  .50 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 

*  4i  4i  ♦ 

Price  Marking  Manual 

A  reference  handlxwk  containing  a  standard¬ 


ized  method  of  marking  merchandise,  and  il¬ 
lustrations  of  price  marking  equipment  to  be 
used  in  this  phase  of  work.  Its  purpose  is 
to  promote  legible,  complete,  accurate  and 
economical  price  marking  which  will  result  in 
reduced  marking  expense,  decreased  stock 
shortages  and  improved  service  to  the  selling 
departments.  80  Pages  (1930). 

Group  Members  $1.50 

NRDGA  Members  $1.50  Non-Members  $3.00 
*  *  *  ♦ 

Proceedings 

Traffic  Group  Convention,  1930 
A  record  of  addresses  and  discussions  which 
took  place  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention, 
Chicago,  1930.  Contains  charts  and  forms  of 
great  value  which  were  used  to  illustrate  talks. 
250  pages  (1930). 

Group  Members  $4.75 

NRDGA  Members  $4.75  Non-Members  $10.00 
♦  *  *  ♦ 

Traffic  Group  Convention  1929 
A  complete  report  of  speeches  and  discussions 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Tenth  Annual 
Convention,  Chicago,  19^.  222  pages  (1929). 
Group  Members  $4.75 

NRDGA  Members  $4.75  Non-Members  $10.00 
*  *  *  .* 

Traffic  Group  Convention,  1923 

A  report  of  talks  and  discussions  on  various 
topics.  Ninth  Semi-Annual  Convention,  New 
York  City.  122  pages.  (1928) 

Group  Members  $1.00 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $4.50 


Retail  Delivery  Association 


1930  Yearbook 

Reports  of  investigations,  articles  on  delivery 
problems  and  bulletins  of  the  Association,  in 


addition  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  1930  Con¬ 
vention.  350  pages. 

NRDGA  Members  $5.00  Non-Members  $10.00 


Figuring  Accounts  Payable 


Hale  Brothers  Stores,  Inc.,  in  San 
Francisco  are  using  this  Monroe  Add¬ 
ing  Calculator,  Model  KAS  203-13,  in 
their  Mark-up  Department. 

The  Monroe  Model  KAS  203-13 
has  been  designed  for  quantity  figure 
work  production  and  is  especially  fitted 
for  the  work  of  Accounts  Payable.  A 
thirteen  bank  keyboard  allows  the  fig¬ 
uring  of  both  cost  and  retail  simultane¬ 
ously — selling  prices  are  calculated  at 
the  same  time  the  incoming  invoices  are 
checked;  the  percentage  of  mark-up  is 
determined  and  discounts  are  taken  off. 

One  machine  performs  all  the  fig¬ 


uring — and  every  bit  of  it  is  proved 
when  it  is  produced  and  without  re¬ 
checking  ,  because  of  the  Monroe’s  visible 
proof  of  accuracy. 

Department  Stores  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  showing  great  savings 
in  time,  labor  and  money,  by  use  of  this 
machine.  You  may  see  how  they  may 
be  accomplished  on  your  invoice  figur¬ 
ing.  The  Monroe  representative  will 
gladly  show  you  by  letting  you  make  a 
test  in  your  own  office.  Telephone  the 
local  office,  or  write  to  the  main  offices 
of  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 
Company,  Inc.,  at  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  INC  ORANCE-NEWJERSEY 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Yearbooks  1929,  1928,  1927,  1926— Retail  De¬ 
livery  Association 

Group  Members  $2.00 

NRDGA  Members  $3.50  Non-Members  $10.00 
*  *  *  * 

Proceedings  of  the  Conventions  in  1923,  1924 
and  1925 

Group  Members  Free 

NKDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  *  *  ♦ 

Reprints  from  the  1929.  Yearbook,  as  follows: 
Joseph  Horne  Company — Service  Warehouse 
Building  and  Its  Various  Features.  41 
pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRIKiA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  *  *  * 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Draw¬ 
back  System.  21  pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Short  Cuts  in  Packing  That  Save  Money. 

16  pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  *  *  * 

Hiring  vs.  Owning  Peak  Season  Vehicles.  10 
pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDG.4  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  * 

.1  Mitdern  Truck  Washing  System — Modern¬ 
ization  of  the  Truck  Repair  Shop.  32 
l>ages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  ★ 

Unit  Packing — 

Unit  Packing  for  Delivery — Supplementary 
Phases  of  the  Problem — Presentation  of 
Latest  Developments  in  the  Solution  of  the 
Pn)hlem.  28  pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  *  *  ♦ 

Garage  Management 

Planning  and  Scheduling  in  the  Garage — 
A  Scientific  Method  of  Buying  Motor  Trucks 
— Shop  Equipment  and  Its  Relation  to 
Profits  from  Fleet  Operation.  30  pages. 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  ★  *  * 

Personnel  Budgeting 

Budgeting  Delivery  Personnel  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Peak — The  Economy  of  Planning  for 
Christmas  Personnel — Bonuses  in  the  Deliv¬ 
ery  Department.  (1928) 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
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Retailers  Interest  in  City  Motor  Traffic.  15 
pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.(M) 

*  *  *  * 

Design  and  Operation  of  Suburban  Substa¬ 
tions.  45  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRD(LA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $2.(M) 
*■(<  +  * 

Warehousing  Management.  15  pages  (1928). 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Unit  Packing.  20  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Vehicle  Types  and  Design 
Demountable  Bodies  and  Trailers  in  Furni¬ 
ture  Delivery  and  Transfer  Work — Features 
of  Truck  Design  Discussed  and  Criticized. 
25  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Internal  Delivery  (A) 

Unit  System  of  Delivery  —  .Authorization 
and  Delivery  —  The  Drawback  System  — 
Wrong  .Addresses  and  a  Non- Sheet  Writing 
C.  O.  D.  System.  45  pages  (1927). 

Group  IMembers  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Internal  Delivery  (B) 

Routing  and  .Sorting  of  Packages — A  De¬ 
livery  Room  Layout  for  Smaller  Stores — 
How  to  Operate  the  .Small  Delivery  Depart- 
metit  and  Refinements  in  Routing  by  Belts. 
32  pages  (1927). 

'  Group  Members  Free 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  *  ♦  * 

External  Delivery 

Problems  of  Outside  Delivery  Management 
A  Store  Wide  Drive  to  Prevent  Accidents 
— Accident  Prevention — Safe  Operation  in 
T  raffic  —  Drivers’  Uni  forms  —  Recording 
Efficiency  of  Delivery  Vehicles  and  Control¬ 
ling  Costs  with  Deliverv  Records.  51  pages 
(1927). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Personnel 

Selection  and  Training  of  Drivers — Compen¬ 
sation  and  Delivery  Department  Production. 
36  pages  (1927). 

Group  Members , Free  .  •  .  ' 

•  NRDGA  Members  .25  NonMembers  $1.00 
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Field  Work  on  Supply  Study  Completed 


Continued  from  page  446 


consideration  in  the  tabluation  and  analysis  of  the  field 
information  collected.  Through  a  study  of  the  great 
variety  of  store  practice  as  revealed  by  this  survey,  those 
in  charge  of  the  analysis  and  presentation  of  this  study 
will  be  able  to  make  direct  and  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  elimination  of  - many  wasteful  ^nd  unde¬ 
sirable  methods  of  wrapping  and  packing  which  have 
grown  up  in  store  practice  in  a  haphazard  manner. 

Origin  of  Survey 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  entirely  familiar 
with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  survey,  it  might 
be  well  to  explain  briefly  the  origin  of  this  study.  Un- 
necessarv  waste  in  the  use  of  supplies  and  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  wrapping  and  packing  methods  as  experienced 
in  many  stores  has  long  been  recognized.  In  the  face  of 
increasing  operating  expenses  for  department  stores 
over  a  period  of  years,  it  was  realized  that  the  simpli¬ 
fication  and  standardization  of  wrapping  and  packing 
supplies  and  methods  offered  an  effective  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  an  appreciable  extent  part  of  the  operating 
expenses  now  experienced  by  member  stores.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  aid  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  was  solicited  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  the 


purpose  of  making  a  personal  investigation  and  study 
of  the  practices  experienced  in  representative  member 
stores  throughout  the  country,  in  order  that  construc¬ 
tive  and  practical  recommendations  for  the  proper  use 
of  supplies  and  wrapping  and  {jacking  methods  might 
be  made. 

Representatives  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice 
have  sp)ent  more  than  four  months  in  the  field  study¬ 
ing  conditions  in  member  stores,  located  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  this  data  is  com¬ 
piled  and  analyzed  members  of  the  Operating  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies  and  Methods  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Prac¬ 
tice  to  go  over  the  facts  revealed  and  to  outline  specific 
recommendations  for  adoption  by  member  stores. 

Once  the  recommendations  have  been  completed  and 
disseminated,  the  responsibility  is  then  up  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  store  to  apply  such  findings  to  its  individual 
operations  in  order  that  the  full  benefits  of  this  survey 
may  be  obtained.  With  the  cooperation  of  representa¬ 
tive  stores  throughout  the  country,  substantial  savings 
of  both  time  and  actual  expense  may  be  realized  through 
the  scientific  simplification  of  supplies  and  through  the 
use  of  the  most  efficient  and  economical  methods  of 
wrapping  and  packing  merchandise. 


Unit  Packaging 


MEETS  THE  TREND 
OF  THE  TIMES  .  .  . 


(3oods  must  be  made  rightly  and 
packed  rightly  to  reach  your  customers 
unblemished  and  unmarred.  Packaging 
has  moved  from  an  important  factor  in 
shipping  to  a  vital  faaor  in  selling.  That’s 
why  unit  pre-packaging  is  in  trend  with 


the  times.  You,  your  customers  and 
your  suppliers  all  benefit  from  this 
modern  method  of  delivering  goods  in 
the  original  package— unsoiled — -un¬ 
damaged.  The  50  H  &  D  Package 
Engineers  are  ready  to  cooperate  with 
you  and  your  suppliers  so  that  both 
get  the  benefits  of  Unit  Packaging. 

THE  HINDE  6-  DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 

453  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


ted 


HINDE  5k  DALJCH^^;i?^r SHIPPING  BOXES 
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Wrapping  and  Packing  * 

Simplified  Wrapping  and  Packing  Methods — 
Packing  Breakables  and  Special  Pads  for 
Furniture  Delivery.  27  pages  (1927). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  *  *  * 

Truck  Maintenance 

Motor  Truck  Operation  and  Maintenance — 
Nitrocellulose  Finishes  and  Electric  Truck 
Maintenance  and  Oiieration.  55  pages 
(1927). 

Group  Members  Free 

NKDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
♦  *  *  * 

Sheetwriting  and  Stubbing.  29  pages  (1926). 
Group  Members  Free 

NRD(TA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  ♦ 

Internal  Delivery 

Unit  System — Handling  Returned  Goods 
and  C.  O.  D.  Return  Goods.  35  pages  (1926). 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  *  *  * 

External  Delivery  (Waste  Elimination) 
Elimination  of  Waste  in  External  Delivery 
and  Use  of  Electric  Trucks  by  Department 
Stores.  43  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 


Vehicle  Design 

Vehicle  Body  Design  and  Motor  Truck 
Chassis  Design.  26  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  *  ♦  * 

Warehousing 

Cost  of  Operation  and  Filling  Orders  from 
Warehouse.  25  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 

ilf  *  Jii 

Delivery  Department  Expense 

Charging  Departments  for  Delivery  Expense 
on  Basis  of  Participation — Cost  Classifica¬ 
tion  for  Medium  and  Small  Stores — Delivery 
Department  Costs  and  Motor  Truck  Operat¬ 
ing  Costs. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  ♦  *  * 

Insurance,  Purchasing,  Wrapping 
and  Packing 

Delivery  Department  Insurance — Wrapping 
and  Packing  and  Purchasing  Delivery  De¬ 
partment  Supplies.  30  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Parcel  Post  Delivery  26  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
* 

Report  of  the  Consolidated  and  Cooperative 
Delivery  Committee.  79  pages. 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 


Bureau  of  Ti 

Study  of  Trade  Practices  in  the  Millinery 
Trade 

Results  of  a  joint  survey  of  existing  trade 
practices  encountered  in  the  millinery  trade — 
presents  detailed  experiences  of  350  millinery 
manufacturers^  wholesalers  and  retailers  with 
unfair  and  unethical  trade  practices  such  as 
substitution,  misrepresentation,  unjust  returns, 
improper  deliveries  and  discounting  and  in¬ 
voicing  practices.  28  pages  (1929). 

Per  copy — .50 

♦  ♦  *  * 

Standards  of  Business  Practice  for  the  Millinery 
Trade 

Twenty-seven  specific  standards  of  business 
practice  adopted  jointly  by  all  branches  of  the 
millinery  trade  as  proper  guides  in  business 
transactions  between  buyers  and  sellers.  4 
pages  (1929). 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Procedure  for  the  Enforcement  of  Millinery 
Standards  of  Practice 

Brief  description  of  the  joint  procedure  to  be 

Continued 
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followed  in  the  enforcement  of  Millinery 
Standards  (1929). 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Survey  of  Trade  Practices  in  the  Silk  Trade 
Report  pending. — Experience  of  silk  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  retailers  with  unfair  trade 
practices  which  exist  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  silk  piece  goods  and  allied  products. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Survey  of  Trade  Practices  in  the  Furniture 
Trade 

An  analysis  of  department  and  specialty  store 
experience  with  certain  common  trade  abuses 
and  unfair  trade  practices  encountered  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  furniture.  (1929 — ^limited 
number  of  copies  available). 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Standards  of  Business  Practice  for  the  Furniture 
Trade 

Standards  of  business  practice  for  the  furni¬ 
ture  industry  defining  common  trade  abuses  and 
unethical  practices. 

1  page  480 


WHETHER  YOU  CARRY  USE  AND  OCCUPANCY 

INSURANCE  PROTECTION  OR  NOT  — 


USE  AND  OCCUPANCY 
INSURANCE 


A  Mes8€ige 

To  the  Manufacturery  the  Merchanty  the 
Theatre  Owner y  the  Hotel  Keeper y  the 
Warehouseman  and  other  progressive 
business  men,  in  clear  languagey  setting 
forth  a  form  of  insurance  coverage 
wjhich  pays  the  net  profits  lost  and  the 
business  expense^  which  continue  when 
a  business  is  interrupted  by  firey  explo¬ 
sion,  windstorm,  or  certain  other  perils 

— from  — 


<Tli«  AMERICA  FORE  CROUP  of  Insurmnct  CemmMltt 

RmT  AMeteem  Compww  m*«yuw» 

Mmiden  Uute,  ^  ^  - _ N9Uf  York .  N.Y 


Thi  Aotirrv  t 


»  Ouualtv  CbMMMV 


You  Should  Read  These! 


"\  have  read  carefully  with  much  in¬ 
terest  and  appreciation  your  Message 
on  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance.  I 
think  this  is  a  most  clear,  excellent 
presentation  of  this  very  timely  and 
vital  subject.  I  think  your  Message 
should  be  of  great  assistance  in 
informing  those  who  should  have  the 
protection  of  this  form  of  insurance." 

LYLE  H.  OLSON  Vice-PresMerti, 
The  Amerioin  Apprsisst  Compsny  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


'The  work  sheets  and  the  explanation 
of  the  items  that  make  up  for  Use  and 
Occupancy  insurance  are  as  clear  os 
anything  we  have  seen". 

JOHN  G.  CLANK,  Director  of  Insurance, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assocatkm,  N.  Y. 


'Thanks  very  much  for  the  Use  and 
Occupancy  booklet  which  you  sent  us. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  best  booklet 
which  any  company  has  issued  on  the 
subject". 

RALPH  E.  RICHMAN,  Manager, 
Jhe  National  Under<writer  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


You  can  obtain  a  copy  of  *^Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance^^,  illustrated  above,  from 
agents  of  any  of  the  companies  listed,  or  write  direct  to  Use  and  Occupancy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


A  VI  ERICA  PORE  GROUP  of  Insurance  Companies 

The  Continental  Insurance  Company  Fidelity-Phenix  Rre  Insurance  Company  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company 
American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company  Rrst  American  Rre  Insurance  Company  Maryland  Insurance  Company  op  Delaware 

ERNEST  STURM. a»inu..rtlMlMN.  -  ,  -K  T 

Eiqhtif  Maiden  Lane,  f=*  PAULL.HAio.iv-u-t  Neuf  Yorkyrd.Y, 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 


NEW  YORK 


ERNEST  STURM.a>.lin*>.f  dMl 
WADE  FETZER.  "-"‘l 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOKTRBAl. 
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For  the  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 


Control  of  Retail  Store  Operations 

Control  of  Retail  Store  Operations,  by  Edwin  A.  Godley  and 
Alexander  Kayltn— 458  pages,  Price  ^.00.  The  Ronald  Press 
Company  Publishers,  New  York. 

A  careful  analysis  in  the  field  of  retailing  during  the 
past  few  years  will  disclose  the  very  elementary  and 
almost  axiomatic  fact  that  a  net  profit  usually  does  not 
"just  happen”,  but  is  the  result  of  a  carefully  prepared 
course  of  action  and  a  definite  “control  of  operations”. 
Because  of  the  increase  in  the  size  and  complexity  of 
retail  store  organizations,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
systematically  record  the  results  of  operations,  and  to 
use  these  facts  as  a  basis  for  directing  and  controlling 
the  operations  of  the  business.  By  cooperative  effort 
over  a  period  of  years  and  by  a  free  and  easy  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  the  more  progressive  stores  have  de¬ 
veloped  certain  methods  and  systems  which  may  be 
accepted  almost  as  standards  of  procedure.  It  is  these 
methods  which  have  been  analyzed  and  presented  in  an 
organized  way  in  “Control  of  Retail  Store  Operations”. 

Starting  with  an  analysis  of  present  day  retailing, 
and  the  importance  of  control  and  the  controller  in  the 
conduct  of  retail  business,  the  book  proceeds  to  develop 
and  to  present  the  complete  retail  store  operation;  the 
merchandising  statistics  which  are  of  importance;  the 
need  and  method  of  developing  a  merchandise  budget 
and  of  controlling  the  budget ;  the  importance  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  controlling  slow-moving  lines  and  of  establishing 
unit  controls ;  and  the  need  for  accurate  inventories  and 
methods  for  checking  upon  inventory  shortages.  A 
complete  stock  shortage  manual  is  presented  in  one  of 
the  chapters. 

The  importance  of  markdowns  and  methods  of  re¬ 
cording  and  controlling  them  are  next  discussed.  Then 
there  are  chapters  on  retail  advertising  and  the  control 
of  the  advertising  budget  and  of  display  costs.  Next 
there  is  presented  a  complete  accounting  procedure  for 
a  store,  including  a  discussion  of  the  recording  of  all  of 
the  transactions  from  the  time  the  merchandise  is  pur¬ 
chased  and  charged  to  the  department,  until  it  is  sold 
and  the  money  collected  from  the  customer.  The  prepar¬ 
ation  and  interpretation  of  financial  and  operating  state¬ 
ments  are  presented  in  detail.  The  book  concludes  with 
chapters  on  Sources  of  Information  for  the  Store  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Management  Fundamentals. 

The  book  is  replete  with  illustrations  and  with  forms 
for  practically  every  record  which  needs  to  be  made  in 
retail  store  operation.  In  all  there  are  35  chapters — 
458  pages  of  methods,  plans,  procedures  and  discussion 
which  should  be  of  interest  and  practical  value  to  every 
retail  store  executive.  The  presentation  of  this  material 
in  an  organized  way  is  particularly  timely.  The  book 
is  a  real  contribution  to  our  literature  on  retailing. 

_  J.  L.  F. 

Trends  in  Retail  Distribution 

Trends  in  Retail  Distribution,  by  Daniel  Bloomfield — 509  pages. 
Price  $2.40.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  Publishers.  New 
York. 

In  a  period  of  rapid  changes,  such  as  are  experienced 
in  retailing  today,  much  of  the  best  literature  necessarily 


appears  in  current  trade  journals,  magazines  and  con¬ 
vention  reports,  and  is  thus  in  a  more  or  less  transitory 
form.  In  his  book  “Trends  in  Retail  Distribution”, 
Mr.  Bloomfield  has  assembled  more  than  500  pages  of 
the  best  literature  on  subjects  of  current  interest  to 
students  of  trends  in  distribution. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  book  there  is  presented  a 
brief  on  chain  stores  and  a  bibliography  of  literature  on 
different  types  of  agencies.  This  is  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  and  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Present  Status 
and  Trends  of  Distribution,  including  Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying,  Group  Buying,  Chain  Stores  and  Independent 
Stores,  Mail  Order  Business,  House  to  House  Selling, 
Automatic  Selling,  The  Maintenance  of  Retail  Prices, 
Mergers  and  Consolidations,  and  the  Importance  of 
Fashion. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  student 
of  retailing — and  who  isn’t — for  his  efforts  in  assem¬ 
bling  such  valuable  material  and  making  it  available 
in  book  form,  for  handy  reference  and  for  permanent 
addition  to  the  retail  library. 

J.  L.  F. 


Men’s  Wear  Merchandising 

By  Kenneth  Dameron — 550  pages,  47  tables.  Price  $6.00.  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York. 

Although  much  literature  of  a  general  nature  has 
been  written,  there  is  a  very  definite  need  and  demand 
today  for  current  merchandising  material  along  specific 
lines.  For  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  men’s 
clothing  and  furnishings,  “Men’s  Wear  Merchandising” 
by  Kenneth  Dameron  goes  a  long  way  towards  answer¬ 
ing  that  need  in  their  particular  field.  The  book  is  a 
comprehensive  one,  giving  subjects  of  interest  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  smaller  business  unit  are  given  importance. 

The  book  is  based  on  data  supplied  by  about  6000 
retailers,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  Its  object,  as 
stated  by  the  author,  is  fourfold: — (1)  To  describe 
the  processes  of  merchandising  men’s  apparel;  to  state 
the  chief  problems  affecting  present-day  merchandising 
of  men’s  apparel  and  offer  possible  solutions.  (2)  To 
indicate  the  importance  of  consumer  demand  as  a  guide 
to  scientific  merchandising.  (3)  To  suggest  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  meaning  of  merchandising  terms  and  thus 
assist  in  overcoming  some  of  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  lack  of  accepted  definitions.  (4)  To  present  in  a 
single  study,  or  to  make  available  in  a  single  study,  the 
results  of  previous  research  in  men’s  wear  distribution. 

Mr.  Dameron  defines  merchandising  as  “the  whole 
process  required  to  co-ordinate  production  with  con¬ 
sumer  demand”,  and  he  divides  his  book  into  four 
sections  —  Consumer  Demand  —  Retail  Distribution  — 
Wholesale  Distribution  and  Economic  and  Industrial 
Development  of  the  Men’s  Wear  Industry.  In  the 
first  section,  Fashion  in  Men’s  Apparel  and  Size  and 
Fit  in  Men’s  Wear  are  discussed.  The  second  section 
includes.  Retailing  Men’s  Apparel,  Men’s  Apparel 
Chain  Stores,  Retail  Buying,  Cooperative  Retail  Buy¬ 
ing,  Retail  Price  Policy,  Retail  Selling  Problems,  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Display,  Budgetary  and  Stock  Control, 
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Stock  Turnover,  Expense  and  Profits.  The  third  sec¬ 
tion  covers,  Merchandising  Problems  of  Manufacturer 
and  Wholesaler,  Their  Selling  Problems,  Advertising 
and  Sales  Promotion,  and  Manufacturer  Control  of 
Retail  Outlets.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Men’s  Wear  Industry  and  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  Activities  are  included  in  the  fourth  section. 

The  Appendix  contains  interesting  material,  includ¬ 
ing  a  sample  of  an  instalment  sale  contract,  figures  on 
boys’  clothing,  classification  of  departments  for  a  cloth¬ 
ing  and  furnishings  store,  turnover  figures  of  furnish¬ 
ings  goods  for  stores  of  various  volumes,  etc.  The  book 
ends  with  a  list  of  Men’s  Wear  Trade  Associations,  and 
a  very  comprehensive  bibliography. 


Drapery  Cutting  and  Making,  Price  $7.00,  206  pages. 

By  John  W.  Stephenson,  Clifford  &  Lawton,  Inc., 
New  York. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Drapery  Workers,  Up¬ 
holsters  and  Interior  Decorators. 

Since  the  types  of  draperies  vary  in  different  climates 
and  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  since  styles  are 
constantly  changing,  the  author  has  sought  to  use  dra¬ 
pery  styles  only  insofar  as  they  explain  workroom 
methods.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  he  has  discussed  French 
Festoon  draperies,  lambrequins,  scarf  draperies,  lace 
and  net  curtains,  portieres,  festival  decorations,  theatre 
curtains  and  store  window  decoration.  He  has  also 
taken  up  the  conventions  and  rules  which  govern  the 
use  of  the  flag  in  decoration.  Directions  are  given  for 
every  step  in  the  manufacture  of  draperies  starting  with 
the  first  measurements,  planning  and  selection  of  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  important  points  to  be  covered  in  a  system  of 
workroom  management  are  also  explained.  Suggestions 
are  made  concerning  the  required  equipment  for  a 
drapery  workroom  and  the  best  method  of  arranging 
this  equipment  for  the  convenience  of  the  workers.  A 
series  of  forms  are  included  for  use  in  keeping  the 
workroom  records. 

The  hook  contains  chapters  on  the  use  of  fabrics, 
such  as  furnishing  decorations  and  wall  coverings,  hints 
on  drawing  and  sketching,  and  interior  decoration.  To 
illustrate  the  points  made,  the  author  has  provided  over 
'’ve  hundred  sketches  and  diagrams  drawn  either  by 
himself  or  under  his  direction. 


Opportunities 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
Young  executive  with  exceptional  experience  in  research  and 
the  analytical  phases  of  department  store  operation  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  to  superior  executive  officer,  who  recognizes 
the  importance  of  facts  and  their  proper  interpretation  to  his 
organization.  New  York  City  preferr^  and  salary  secondary. 
H-59-30 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Manager  with  over  15  years  experience  in  department  stores, 
RCTeral  supervision  of  service,  help  and  maintenance  merchan¬ 
dising  of  main  floor  departments,  would  be  interested  in  smaller 
store  as  general  assistant  to  owner  having  had  this  experience. 
H-60-30. 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Formerly  assistant  advertising  manager  of  New  York  Fifth 
Avenue  department  store  and  sales  promotion  manager  of  New 
England  department  store.  Thoroughly  qualified.  Available 
immediately.  H-61-30. 


Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 
Manaaina  Director,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Aasodation,  saye: 

tty  AM  PLEASED  that  this  ma- 
terial  is  now  available  in  perma¬ 
nent  book  form.  Such  a  book  has 
Iona  been  needed  to  meet  the  new 
problems  brought  about  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  and  complexity 
of  retail  store  organizations  .  .  . 
This  book  should  assist  the  individ¬ 
ual  executive  to  better  understand 
the  relation  of  his  job  to  others  in 
the  store,  and  should  give  him  a 
basis  of  evaluating  the  results  of 
his  own  efforts.” 


‘^ady: 

^Control  of  Retail 


Store  Operations” 

by  Edwin  A.  Godley 

Manlier,  Retail  Store  Diviaion,  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  A.  Co.; 
Chairman,  Metropolitan  Group,  Contr^lera*  Concrete,  N.  R.  D.  G»  A* 

and  Alexander  Kaylin 

Associate  Editor  of  “Retailing,”;  Hoad,  Dept,  of  Merchandising 
and  Salesmanship,  Centnd  Cmtinuation  School,  New  York  City 


'THIS  NEW  BOOK  provides  a  full,  authoritative  treat- 
ment  of  the  practical  work  of  the  controller’s  department 
in  coordinating  and  controlling  the  operations  of  all  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  modern  retail  store.  All  aspects  of  the  store’s  ac¬ 
tivities  are  considered  and  their  control  discussed  and  described. 


While  sound  principles  are  explained  and  emphasized,  the 
book  is  crammed  with  detailed  explanations  and  illustrations 
of  actual  operating  systems  and  methods.  The  greatest  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  these  explanations  so  detailed  and  com¬ 
plete  that  they  can  be  applied  directly  in  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  daily  in  all  types  and  sizes  of  stores.  A  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  feature  is  the  application  of  cost  accounting  meth¬ 
ods  to  enable  a  store  manager  to  judge  the  relative  productive¬ 
ness  of  different  divisions  and  departments. 

It  is  the  operating  heads  of  a  retail  business  who  are  most 
affected  by  the  modern  developments  in  control  methods.  This 
book  will  enable  such  executives  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
the  records,  reports,  and  figures  submitted  by  the  controller  and 
his  department  and  thus  render  their  management  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  under  their  direction  safer  and  more  profitable. 


^MESSRS,  GODLEY  AND  KAYLIN  have  presented 
not  only  the  ‘how’  but  the  ‘why.’  The  ‘how’  makes 
the  work  valuable  as  a  reference  for  Controllers:  the 
‘why’  makes  it  a  very  valuable  educational  medium  for 
department  store  executives  outside  of  the  Controller’s 
office.” 


Gen’l. 


B.  Earl  Puckett, 

Mgr.,  Fred’k.  Loeser 


&  Co.,  Inc. 


458  pages,  88  illustrations,  price  $6.00 


(  mi  in,  Uar  M<y,  and  mail ) 

APPROVAL  ORDER  FORM 

The  Ronald  Press  Company, 

Dept.  M373,  15  East  26th  St.,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Godley  &  Kaylin’s  “Contnrf  of  Retail 
Store  Operatiofw”  (Price  $6.00). 

Name  . 


Firm  . 

Business  . 

Address  . 

City  .  'State . 

'Outside  U.  S.  and  Canada,  cash 
plus  25c  for  shipping. 


You  order  with  the  privilegs  of 
examination  before  purchase. 
Payment  is  not  due  until  five 
days  after  book  has  been  de¬ 
livered;  you  may  return  it  with¬ 
in  that  period  for  credit  if  you 
find  it  unaatfsfactory. 
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Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 

A  textile  testing  laboratory  serving  the  National  Consultation  and  Information  Service 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  members.  Free  to  Members 

Bureau  of  Costume  Art 


The  Costume  Art  Program 

A  Textbook  of  progressive  and  proven  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  merchandising  and  promotion  of 
piece  goods  and  accessories.  36  pages  (3rd 
printing,  February,  1929). 

First  Copy  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 

*  *  *  * 

Outline  of  Service  and  Promotion 

Condensed  outline  of  a  program  of  service  and 
promotion  in  piece  goods  merchandising.  12 
pages  (September,  1929). 

First  Copy  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .15  Non-Members  .20 

These  Pamphlets — Free 
*  *  *  * 

Outline  of  Duties  of  Store  Stylist 

A  composite  resume  of  the  opinions  of  twenty 
authorities  who  lecture  in  the  Intensive  Train¬ 
ing  Course  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Costume 
Art.  7  pages  (1929). 

*  *  *  * 

Score  Card 

For  determining  the  qualifications  of  Costume 
Artists  and  Stylists.  ( 1928) . 

*  *  *  * 

Daily  Schedule  of  Intensive  Course  in  Fashion 
and  Costume  Art 

Detailed  hourly  schedule  of  the  Intensive 
Course  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art 
for  stylists,  buyers  and  other  store  executives 
interested  in  Fashion  and  Fashion  Co-ordina¬ 
tion,  Color,  Design,  Fabrics,  Costume  Con¬ 
struction,  Merchandising  and  Promotion.  8 
pages  (1929). 

*  *  *  * 

Reprints  from  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA — 
Department  Store  Cooperation  with  Schools 
in  Textiles  and  Clothing 
RefKjrt  of  an  effective  plan  for  cooperation 
between  department  stores  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  textile  and  clothing  in  local  schools. 
4  pages  (December,  1928). 


Promoting  Piece  Goods  Departments 

Discussion  of  the  results  to  be  obtained 
by  authentic  information,  instruction  and 
service.  2  pages  (August,  1928). 

The  Costume  Artist 

The  place  of  the  costume  artist  in  piece 
goods  merchandising  and  promotion.  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1928). 

Color  Diagnosis 

Description  of  the  newest  customer  service, 
which  is  selling  more  piece  goods,  notions, 
ready-to-wear,  accessories,  and  cosmetics. 
4  pages  (May,  1928). 

Why  an  Intensive  Training  Course? 

Recent  observations  on  the  need  for  spec¬ 
ially  trained  junior  executives.  2  pages 
(November,  1928). 

*  *  *  * 

Sewing  Events  for  Competitive  Use 

A  booklet  of  competitive  events  designed 
to  stimulate  interest  in  sewing  education. 
Helpful  in  cultivation  of  schools.  32  pages 
(1928). 

Quantities  of  6  or  more  .25  each 
NRDGA  Members  .35  Non-Members  .35 
♦  ♦  *  * 

Is  Your  Daughter  Learning  to  Sew? 

Time  charts  for  simple  sewing  operaitions. 
A  new  and  ingenious  folder  for  general 
use  in  promoting  interest  in  home  sewing. 
6  pages  (1929). 

First  Copy  Free  $16.00  per  Thousand 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Why  Marian  Sews 

Same  as  the  above  with  the  addition  of  a 
direct  appeal  to  girls  by  means  of  a  story 
concerning  the  pleasant  results  of  a  girl’s 
ability  to  sew. 

First  Copy  Free  16.00  per  Thousand 
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The  Bulletin — A  Monthly  Publication 

The  policy  of  The  Bulletin  as  outlined  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Association  is  to  present 
the  subjects  which  at  any  given  time  are  most 
likely  to  interest  the  members.  The  material  is 
comprised  of  editorials,  studies  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups,  and  articles  on  all  phases  of  re¬ 
tailing.  The  Bulletin  is  published  once  a 
month. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Group  Members  Free 
Executives  in  Member  Stores  $2.50 


The  Bulletin  Yearbooks 

The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  was  first  founded  as  a  medium  for 
exchange  of  ideas  and  confidential  information. 
As  the  Association  has  grown  from  a  small  and 
rapidly  expanding  membership  The  Bulletin 
finds  itself  in  quite  a  different  position  today, 
serving  the  needs  of  a  mature  and  nationally 
known  organization  of  established  reputation 
and  power.  1926,  1927,  1928,  1929  bound  vol¬ 
umes. 

NRDGA  Members  $5.00  ,  Non-Members  $5.00 


